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REGULATORS 


“Essential” fatty acids . . . arachidonic 
and linoleic . . . and the fat-soluble vita- 
mins... A, D, and K...can be ob- 
tained from our everyday foods. These 
nutrients serve essential but obscure roles 
in such processes as the maintenance of 
body membranes and skin . . . intestinal 
absorption of calcium... mineralization 
of bone and teeth... and clotting of 
blood. 

From the foods listed in A Guide to 
Good Eating, the “essential” fatty acids 
are obtained from the fat present in milk, 
cheese, ice cream, butter, eggs, meat, 
fish, poultry, nuts...and, in larger 
amounts, from some natural fats and 
oils used in food preparation and at the 
table. Vitamin A is generously supplied 
... largely preformed from milk fat in 
dairy foods... from eggs... and as 
precursors from dark green leafy vege- 


tables...and from yellow vegetables 
and fruits. 

Vitamin D .. . particularly important 
for absorption and utilization of calcium 
during growth, pregnancy and lactation 
... iS not amply provided by the foods 
listed in the “Guide” . . . unless vitamin 
D-fortified milk is used in recommended 
amounts, Additional vitamin D can be 
formed in the skin if it is exposed to 
ultraviolet rays from sunlight or ultra- 
violet lamp. 

Many foods listed in the “‘Guide”’ 
supply vitamins E and K .. . especially 
green leafy vegetables . . . but also nuts 
... and dairy foods containing milkfat. 
Plant oils used for salads or food prepa- 
ration are especially rich in vitamin E. 
Microorganisms in the digestive tract 
synthesize vitamin K. 

When combined in well-prepared 


USE DAILY 
A GUIDE TO GOOD EATING 
DAIRY FOODS 
8 to 4 glasses milk—children 
4 or more glasses—teenagers 
2 or more glasses—adults 
Cheese, ice cream and other milk-made 
foods can supply part of the milk 
MEAT GROUP 
2 or more servings 
Meats, fish, poultry, eggs, 
or cheeses—with dry beans, 
peas, nuts as alternates 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 
4 or more servings 
Include dark green or 
yellow vegetables, 
citrus fruit or tomatoes 
BREADS AND CEREALS 
4 or more servings 
Enriched or whole-grain 
Added milk improves 
Nutritional values 


meals, foods selected from each of the 
four food groups can provide all of the 
necessary fat-soluble vitamins and fatty 
acids, while satisfying the tastes, 
appetites and other nutrient needs of all 
members of the family, young and old. 


Since 1915... promoting better health through nutrition research and education 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 


have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 


tion of the American Medical Association and found 


consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES, REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST, 
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Chefs’ Tour Contest 


OPEN TO ALL JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


WIN 


1 
London 
SIMPSON'S 


2 
Amsterdam 
THE FIVE FLIES 


3 
Paris 
TOUR D'ARGENT 


4 
Vienne 
LA PYRAMIDE 


5 
Lyons 
MERE FILLAUX 
6 
Cannes 
LA RESERVE 


7 
Venice 
FLORIAN'S 


8 
Rome 
ALFREDO'S 


car 


GRAND [st PRIZE 6 weeks in Europe (all expenses paid for two) 


including visits with the Master Chefs of these great Continental res- 
taurants—and many more besides in England, France, Holland, Swit- 


zerland and Italy OR $2, 500.00 IN CASH 


You, and hundreds of your pro- 
fessional associates, greeted the 
1958 First Annual Chefs’ Tour 
Contest with such enthusiasm 
that we at Knox felt our aims as 
its sponsor were fully confirmed. 
These aims were: 


1. To bring wider public recogni- 
tion to the Home Economics pro- 
fession and to its importance in 
national health and well-being. 


2. To help interest more young 
girls instudying Home Economics. 


3. To stimulate creative teaching. 


And so this year, Knox institutes 
the 1959 Second Annual Contest 
with great expectations of even 
more widespread and happy re- 
sults for participants—and real 
benefits for the whole field of 
Home Economics! 


2nd PRIZE__$750.00 IN CASH * 3rd PRIZE__$500.00 IN CASH 
15 ADDITIONAL AWARDS — PLUS important Cash Awards to the schools and 


Gift Awards to students of the 3 top winning teachers 


Start planning your project now —start planning to win and enjoy your trip! 

Your 1959 Teacher's Kit gives you full details on the 2nd Annual Knox Interna- 
The tional Chefs’ Tour Contest. Fill in the coupon in the coupon service section of this 

KNOX magazine, and we will send you the Kit. Remember, April 4, 1960 is the deadline. 

International So get set now to become a Chefs’ Tour Winner! 

Chefs’ Tout 


CONTESI 
KNOX 


Educational Department 


KNOX GELATINE, INC. 
JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 
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Rosy-cheeked, sixteen-year-old Karen Ann Gunning from Mul- 
® H O | e F berry, Indiana, has been selected Cherry Pie Champion of 1959 


as the result of her outstanding performance in the 27th Annual 


National Cherry Pie Baking Contest. 
Karen Ann explains the choice of Armour Star Lard for her 


prize-winning recipe by saying: “I use Armour Star Lard for a 


H A MV P| O N S tender and flaky pie crust. I’ve tried other shortenings, but decided 
Armour Star Lard is the best.” 


No other shortening compares to lard for rich flavor, crisp flaki- 
ness, and melt-in-the-mouth tenderness. And the very best in lard 
is Armour Star Lard. Digestible as butter . . . easy to handle. . . 
always sweet .. . needs no refrigeration. So, for a perfect pie crust 
every time—and for all your shortening needs—look to Armour 
Star Lard. 


Special offer to all 

Home Economics Teachers- 

Karen Ann Gunning’s prize-winning 
cherry pie recipe... FREE... 


ENOUGH FOR YOUR ENTIRE CLASS 


Just fill out the coupon below, and mail to 
Armour and Company, Box 6333, 
Chicago 77, Illinois 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
REFINERY DIVISION, BOX 6333 
CHICAGO 77, ILL. 


Please send me . copies of Karen Ann 
Gunning’s championship cherry pie recipe. 


Name 
School 


Address 
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HOME 


TEACHER EDITION OF C'o-ed 


PUBLISHED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES FOR TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS 


EDUCATION, FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The Positive Case for Home Economics 


James McCain 


Focus on Family Living 


Suggestions for Using This Issue of Co-ed in the Classroom 


Ideas 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES, GROOMING 


Proportioned for You 


News of Fashions, Textiles, Grooming 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 


Parties with a Purpose 


News of Food and Nutrition 
Spice Notebook 


HOME MANAGEMENT AND EQUIPMENT 
Modern Trends in Carpeting 


New for the Home 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL FEATURES 
With Your Editors 


News and Dates to Remember 


Coupon Section for Teaching Aids 


On Our Cover 


Mrs. Dorothy Chuan Lee demonstrates her specialty, 
Chinese Cookery. See page 16 of Co-ed. Photograph 
courtesy of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers’ Association. 


the school year (Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., Feb., March, 
he student edition for home economics students in 


Co-ed is published eight times antag 
April, and May) in two editions: 

junior and senior high schools; and the Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition for 
teachers and other home economists. The family of Scholastic Magazines also includes 


Explorer, issued weekly for grades 3, 4; NewsTime, issued weekly for grades 4, 5; 
Junior Scholastic, issued weekly for grades 6, 7, 8; World Week, issu weekly for 
grades 8, 9, 10; Senior Scholastic, issued weekly for grades 10, 11, 12; Practical English, 
issued weekly for all high school grades; Literary Cavalcade, issued monthly for all 
high school grades. Science World, issued fortnightly for junior and senior high schools. 


Office of Publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. Executive and Editorial offices, 33 West 
42 St., New York 36, N. Y. Copyright 1959 by Scholastic Magazi Inc. All rights 
reserved. indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. Available on microfilm 
through University Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: Co-ed, $1 per school year per subscription, or 60 cents per 
school semester per subscription, for 5 or more subscriptions to one address; $1.50 per 
school year per subscription for less than 5 subscriptions. Single copy of Co-ed, 25 cents. 
Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition of Co-ed, $3 per school year. Single copy of 
nen = Economics Teacher Edition of Co-ed, 50 cents, except September issue 
which is cents. 


CONTRIBUTIONS: Contributions of articles and reports of practical projects with or 
without photographic illustrations are requested. All material submitted should be accom. 
panied by return postage. The editors cannot assume responsibility for the sofety of 
monuscripts 
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Modern Milk Discovery 
Helps Teachers Persuade 
Girls to Drink Milk! 


During the adolescent growth spurt 
the need for calcium and protein 
is greater than it has ever been. 
Yet, teen-agers, especially girls, 
drink less milk —at the very time 
milk is most vital as the only prac- 
tical natural source of calcium! 


This paradox has long worried 
teachers. It is a real problem to 
convince girls they want milk. Too 
many think of milk as ‘“‘kid stuff,” 
or think it is fattening. 


Now, a modern milk discovery 
from Carnation helps solve this 
quandary. Carnation Instant Non- 
fat Dry Milk permits a delicious 
self-enriched nonfat milk with less 
calories than whole milk, yet far 
more calcium, protein and ribo. 
flavin. It is a true Beauty Beverage 
for qualities girls want now — 
pretty teeth and skin, bright eyes, 
a slender figure, sparkling vitality. 


Teachers everywhere are finding 
the benefits of the new Carnation 
Beauty Beverage “‘very effective” 
in making girls want the vital milk 
nutrients they get in this amazing 
milk discovery. 


For more Beauty Beverage news, 
see page 59 of the enclosed Co-Ed. 
Free reprints for classroom use 
are offered in coupon section. 


Help Us Help You 


Your comments and suggestions 
will help us provide you with 
increasingly useful material. We 
would like to hear your experience 
with the new Beauty Beverage ap- 
proach with your students, Please 
address: Home Economics Direc- 
tor, Carnation Company, Dept. 
ED-109, Los Angeles 36, California. 


| 


With Your Editors 


Dr. James 
A. McCain 


LL home economists should heed the 

message in Dr. James A. McCain's 
article, “The Positive Case for Home 
Economics” (page 11). Dr. McCain 
cites the need for increased effort on 
our part to stress the importance of 
home economics as a vital profession. 
He urges us to recruit more students tor 
college courses in home economics so 
that the many vacancies can be filled 
by qualified women. 

Dr. McCain is president of Kansas 
State College. He holds an A.B. and an 
LL.D. from Wofford College, a Master's 
degree from Duke, and a Doctor's de- 
gree from Stanford, During World War 
II he served in the U. S. Navy, begin- 
ning as a Lieutenant and rising to the 
rank of Lieutenant Commander. He was 
president of the University of Montana 
from 1945 to 1950. 

He is author of 
sional articles and 


hooks. 


numerous protes- 
co-author of two 


We welcome to the Co-ed Editorial 
Advisory Board three new members, as 
this new school year begins: Miss Anna 
Amsbaugh, City Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Elkhart, Ind.; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Piper, Home Economics Dept., 
Greusel Junior High School, Detroit, 
Mich.; and Dr. Justine B. O'Reilly, 
Supervisor, Home Economics, Portland 
(Ore.) Public Schools. 

Dr. Justine B. O'Reilly has been a 
resident of Portland, Oregon, for six 
years. She received her Bachelor's de- 
gree from Purdue University, her Mas- 


Justine B. 
O'Reilly 
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ters degree from Oregon State College, 
and a Doctorate trom Stantord Univer- 
sity. 

She has taught in vocational high 
schools in Wyoming and Oregon, and 
served on the staffs of Oregon State 
College and Purdue University. From 
1944 to 1946 she served as State Super- 
visor of Home Economics for the State 
Board of Vocational Education, Carson 
City, Nevada. 

Dr. O'Reilly is the mother of one son 
and the grandmother of twin grandsons 
—Mike and Mark O'Reilly, age two. She 
is very active in committee work. At 
present she is serving as state president 
of the Oregon Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Margaret J. Piper was born and 
reared in Detroit, Michigan. She re- 
ceived her Bachelor of Science and 


Margaret 
4. Piper 


Master of Education degrees from 
Wayne State University. She has at- 
tended New York University, Michigan 
State University, and the Interamerican 
School of Spanish in Saltillo, Mexico. 

In addition to serving as a home- 
making teacher at Greusel Junior High 
School in Detroit, she is a consultant 
who directs the activities of student 
teachers for the Family Life Education 
department of Wayne State University. 

Her husband is assistant attorney foi 
the State of Michigan. They are the 
parents of three sons. 

Miss Anna Amsbaugh taught 
homemaking ever since her graduation 
from De Pauw University in Green- 
castle, Indiana. Later she completed her 
graduate work at Purdue University to 
earn her Master’s degree. Last summer 
she attended a workshop at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois to study family finance. 

Miss Amsbaugh reports that she has 
a live-wire staff in her department who 
like to experiment. Senior girls from 
Purdue University come to Elkhart High 
School to do student teaching in home- 
making, and several of her teachers 
qualify as supervising teachers. 
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Canco salutes a half century of progress 


and achievement by the American Home 
Economics Association . . . a half 
century that has contributed immeasur- 
ably to America’s better living. Canco 
values its association with members of 
the Home Economics profession and the 


vital Association which leads it. 


The packaging industry, too, has come 
of age during this 50-year period of 
progress. Canco has developed and 
perfected the familiar round can for 
fruits and vegetables, the vacuum can 
for coffee, the luncheon meat can, 

and the paper milk container— 


to mention only a few. 


New concepts for modern living from 


the Association . . . new developments 
in packaging from Canco. ‘Together, 


they bring more convenience, more 


leisure to families everywhere. 
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BOOKS 


PRINCIPLES 


of 


NUTRITION 


By EVA D. WILSON, 
KATHERINE H. FISHER, 


and MARY FUQUA, all 


of Pennsylvania State University 


A truly modern introduction for 
those with a limited background 
in the sciences. Wherever chem- 
istry and physiology are necessary, 
pertinent aspects are included in 
the discussion. 


The book begins with fundamen- 
tals, which are then applied to 
diet selection, the study of eating 
habits, and assessment of good 
and poor nutrition. Gives unusu- 
ally thorough coverage to the 
minerals, particularly sodium, 
chlorine, and fluorine, and the 
subject of food additives. Research 
procedures are discussed to stress 
the fact that these are the basis 
for our data on nutrition. 


1959 483 pages 


$5.95 


TRIAL ORDER 
PHE 109 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 4th Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Reserve Principles of Nutrition on 10 
days’ approval. Within 10 days of re- 
ceipt I'll remit full price plus postage 
or return book postpaid. 


Name 
Zone State 
(1) Check here to save postage. Send full 


amount with order and we pay postage. 
Same return privilege. 


News 


Youth Congress 


The National Youthpower Congress 
will be held at the Palmer House in 
Chicago next year, February 11th-13th. 
It will be attended by approximately 
300 high school delegates from 50 
states. They'll be given a forum for the 
discussion of a wide range of prob- 
lems and opportunities facing American 
youth. 

The “youthpower” project is a pub- 
lic service of the food industry, and is 
sponsored by the National Food Con- 
ference, a voluntary committee of food 
and allied associations and companies 
who produce, process, distribute, and 
merchandise America’s food supply, 
from farm to table. 

The project is a nationwide educa- 
tional program designed to give high 
school students a better understanding 
of nutrition and good eating habits. It 
will involve teen-agers in cities and 
towns all over the nation in an examina- 
tion of their role in a growing America, 
with particular reference to the im- 
portance of food in furthering their 
health, vigor, and achievement. 

The “youthpower’” project was opened 
in September and will continue through 
the school year. Its story will be 
brought to students across the country 
through state, county, and city “youth- 
power” committees. The committees 
will suggest a variety of special school 
projects designed to fit into the class- 
room teaching of science, home eco- 
nomics, civics, geography, English, 
health education, and other subjects. 

Later in the school year each state 
committee will sponsor a state Youth- 
power Congress to be attended by a 
large number of boys and girls. Climax 
of the program will be the National 
Youthpower Congress in February, de- 
signed to be one of the most important 
and newsworthy assemblies of high 
school students ever held in the United 
States. 


Civil Service Test 


On November 21, the New York 
State Department of Civil Service will 
conduct an examination for the position 
of Associate in Home Economics Edu- 
cation. The salary for this position is 
from $8200 to $9870. Candidates must 
be New York State residents with mas- 
ter’s degree and experience teaching 
home economics in secondary school. 
Additional graduate training may be 
substituted for some of the experience. 

An Associate in Home Economics 
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Education performs field and _ office 
work in the supervision and improve- 
ment of teaching of home economics in 
schools throughout the state. For de- 
tails write Recruitment Unit, Box 3H, 
Department of Civil Service, State 
Campus, Albany, N. Y. 


Personals 


Jeanne Ayers, tormer educational 
director of McCall's Patterns, has been 
appointed educational consultant and 
senior home economist of J. C. Penney 
Company. She succeeds Mary Omen, 
retired. 

Miss Ayers graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont with a B.S. degree 
in home economics. She did graduate 
work at New York University School of 
Education. She taught home economics 
for six years in junior and senior high 
schools in Vermont. 

Professor Hazel M. Hauk of N.Y. 
State College of Home Economics, Cor- 
nell University, is spending a year on 
subbatical leave in Eastern Nigeria. She 
is serving as consultant and field worker 
in a demonstration project in the village 
of Awo Omamma planning and carrying 
out community projects in health, edu- 
cation, agricultural, and leadership 
training. 

Marion J. Viall has been appointed 
director of test kitchens at Meredith 
Publishing Company, Des Moines, lowa. 
Miss Viall was assistant home service 
director for Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company, and home service counsellor 
at People’s Gas, Light, and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago. She is a graduate of 
Iowa State University and a former 
lieutenant in the U. S. Navy. 


DATES TO REMEMBER... 


OCTOBER 


Rice Harvest Festival 
4-10 Fire Prevention Week 
13 Columbus Day 
18-24 United Nations Week 
31 Halloween 


NOVEMBER 


1-7. National Children’s Book Week 
3 Election Day 
11 Veterans Day 
8-14 American Education Week 
26 Thanksgiving Day t 
20-DEC.3 National 4-H Club congress, Chicago, 
Illinois 
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FIRST POROUS NONWOVEN FABRIC): 


yOu san’ sew: like a (pro because KEYBAK holds any shape. your ‘pattern requites. 


i thable 
Shapes, drapes, keeps shape Airy, cool, brea 


-ravelling 
Permanently finished Non-r 


t Comes in white and black 
Crease-resistan 


irecti Comes in three weights 
Cuts in any direction 


, handles well 
Washable, dry-cleanable Sews, cuts 


Non-snagging, smooth surface 
Quick-drying 


ON SALE NOW 
DISTRIBUTED BY GLENDALE FABRICS, NEW Y. 
*RAYON AND DU PONT VIRGIN NYLON PAT. NO. 2664093 COPYRIGH CHICOPEE MILLS 
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Test your fabric to be sure it doesn’t water spot. 
(Some acetate taffetas and polished cottons are espe- 
cially apt to spot.) Just sprinkle a swatch of fabric or 
some hidden area, such as a seam or inside pocket, 
using the spray feature of your new General Electric 
Spray, Steam & Dry Iron. 


To ease the seam of a set-in sleeve, just hold your 
General Electric Spray, Steam & Dry Iron over the 
fabric. Wait until the “ripples’’ disappear from your 
fabric before you actually press the seam. 


Long, slow, smooth strokes give you the best 
ironing results with the least effort. By doing this, your 
fabric will first be steamed and then pressed by the 
heat of the soleplate. 


Erase wrinkles at col- 
lar points, around buttons, 
and other hard-to-get-at 
spots easily . . . thanks to 
this new iron with built-in 
spray. Press a button... 
first the amount of mois- 
ture you need will dampen 
the wrinkle so you can iron 
it out easily. 


To press open seams, use the point of your iron, 
then steam or spray the amount of moisture you need 


depending upon the fabric you are using and the 
width of your seam. 


To prevent shine, use a thin, dry press cloth on 
hard-finished worsteds. And always steam-press wool- 
ens, rayons, silks, acetates, sharkskins, flat back satins, 
taffetas and all dark-toned fabrics on the wrong side 
to avoid shininess. 


to save your time.. 


(using the new General Electric Spray, Steam & Dry Iron) 


Most synthetics, even nylon, “Orlon,” “Dacron,” 
need some touching up. Set the fabric dial on your 
General Electric Iron to the synthetic setting and press 
dry, using very light pressure. In the case of blends 
you’re not sure of, be sure to consult fabric-maker’s 
label instructions. 


Pile fabrics, such as vel- 
vet and corduroy, can be 
raised and made to look like 
new by using steam. Hold 
the iron just above your fab- 
ric, so the steam penetrates 
and raises the nap. Block 
your hand-knitted garments 
this way, too. 


Cottons are a snap to do with the new General 
Electric Spray, Steam & Dry Iron. You spray accord- 
ing to the weight of the fabric. Iron white and light 
colors on the right side . . . dark colors on the wrong 
side to avoid marks and shine. 


This is General Electric’s new SPRAY, STEAM & DRY 
IRON which lets you dial from one type of operation to 
another, as well as from one fabric to another. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Portable Appliance Dept., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Write for free reprints of this page for your students as well as 
information about General Electric’s new iron with its unique 
spray feature. (Available at special low educational price.) Mail 
coupon on page 37. 
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For Home Economics 
By JAMES A. McCAIN 


N OUR current obsession with the so-called basic subjects 

in our schools and colleges, homemaking is being flip- 
pantly classified with driver training, personality develop- 
ment, and modern dancing as courses we should discard 
to restore quality and substance to American education. 

This unhappy development reflects two regrettable condi- 
tions: widespread ignorance on the part of the general pub- 
lic (and too many educators) of what home economics is all 
about, and failure on the part of homemaking specialists 
to keep home economics firmly grounded in the liberal arts 
which first nourished it. 

Far too many people conceive of home economics «as 
synonymous with cooking and sewing—a discipline more 
appropriately the responsibility of mothers in the home than 
of teachers in the classroom, or agents and specialists work 
ing with home demonstration units. 

In actual fact, far from being an educational frill or side 
show, home economics is one of the most solidly professional 
courses now taught in our colleges and universities. In scores 
of major higher institutions, first-rate doctoral degrees are 
conferred in such branches of home economics as textiles, 
foods and nutrition, and child development. Some of the 
finest research conducted in the land-grant college experi- 
ment stations is the product of home economics. 

Few educational disciplines are more vital to the national 
strength and security than home economics. Much of the 
phenomenal improvement in the health and strength of the 
American people during this century is directly attributed 
to nutritional studies by home economists and dissemination 
of the findings of these studies by vocational homemaking 


" 


Dr. McCain is president of Kansas State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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Here are suggestions for promoting good public 
relations and renewed interest in our field 


teachers and the home demonstration programs of our land- 
grant college extension services. 

A major project to inform the public about these facts 
could be adopted for the next few years by home econ- 
omists throughout the nation. Such a project should utilize 
all important information media such as newspapers, radio, 
and television. | am sure you would receive full cooperation 
from professional workers in the field. As an example of the 
concern felt by one professional group and action taken as 
a result, I call your attention to the following resolution 
passed by the Kansas Home Economics Association and dis- 
tributed to newspapers throughout the area: 

“We the members of the Kansas Home Economics 
Association wish at this critical moment in history to take 
cognizance of the necessity for increased emphasis on 
technology and the natural sciences, but feel that this 
can and should be accomplished without neglect of the 
values of home life and the contribution which home eco 
nomics has to make toward the resolution of problems of 
family living inherent in today’s complex world. In fact, 
home economics has a vital role in natural security 
through its contribution to the health, vigor, and morale 
of the American people. 

“The home economist is concerned with the improve 
ment of family life through the application of the new 
developments in the physical and_ biological sciences 
toward improved diets, increased serviceability of textiles 
and clothing, adequate housing, reduced work loads, 
and simplified engineering in the home. Advancement in 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Proportioned 


Each part of your costume 


ROPORTION often causes as much trouble in the selec- 

tion of clothes and accessories as it does in mathematics. 
It isn't always easy to set definite rules to solve space rela- 
tionships in clothing selection. However, it is possible to 
develop a discerning eye for good proportion. 

We all know that proportion is the principle of design that 
deals with the correct relationship of one part of a design to 
another. When choosing clothes it is not only important that 
design of the garment be. in good proportion, but that it con- 
tinues this look when placed on the figure. And, in turn, each 
part of the costume must contribute to this feeling of perfect 
balance. 

At the Sewing Fashion Fiesta, excellent examples of how 
patterns may be adapted to different figure types were dem- 
onstrated. On the left the shorter figure wears a one-piece 
dress in a small, muted check instead of the bolder plaid 
skirt and light blouse worn by her taller companion. Both 
models wore the same style jacket. Each was scaled so that 
pockets, length of sleeves and jacket would promote a feeling 
of good proportion. 

On the right, each girl replaced her jacket with a bright 
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You 


should be scaled to your figure 


sleeveless weskit. The taller girl wore hers closed and belted. 
The shorter girl wore the weskit straight and open. So often 
it is just an inch that transforms a dowdy outfit into a fash- 
ionably smart costume. 


1. The size of accessories should be carefully considered. 
Notice how well the large bag looks on a tall figure. 


2. The small bag is in correct proportion on the short girl, 
whereas the big carry-all (Fig. 1) tends to overpower her. 


3. This season’s dramatic hats with broad, dripping brims 
ore fine for tall girls, but appear top heavy on shorties. 


4. Tiny wrapped turbans are good for short figures. A 
taller figure may wear a larger, more fully draped version. 


5. Dress patterns are now scaled to fit people of varying 
heights. This proportioned skirt +5082 is from McCall's. 
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Reviews of materials—popular and professional 
—which may help to enrich your teaching 


in the realm of family relationships 


HAT Makes For Strong Family Life is the title and 

substance of a thoughtful booklet put out by the Family 
Service Association of America, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York, available tor 15 cents a copy. This publi- 
cation is a basic statement developed by volunteer com- 
mittee and board members, professional case workers and 
psychologists. Its purpose is to answer two questions: “Whaat 
is a family for?” and “What makes for strong family lite?’ 
The booklet lists and discusses six functions of the family: 
(1) Biological function of reproduction. (2) Provision ot 
physical security and protection—opportunities for living and 
for growth. (3) Opportunities for developing enduring and 
deep emotional satisfactions. (4) Development of socially 
desirable character traits. (5) Distribution of money and 
other material things, and division of responsibilities among 
its members. (6) Development of sound relationships be- 
tween the members of the family and the outside com- 
munity. 

The booklet sums up with the statement that, “A family 
is a loving, growing organism, composed of different and 
changing individuals. It is compounded of love, laughter, 
joy and work, of agreement and conflict, of disappointment, 
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pain, sorrow and tears. It is, in short, a microcosm of the 
physical, emotional and social experiences to which the 
individual is subject in the course of his journey through 
lite.” 


Lite with grandparents is the theme of a new booklet 
published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, lL 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York, available tree 
of charge. Entitled, When Our Parents Get Old, this publi- 
cation takes up a number of problems which crop up in the 
three-generation household, where grandmother or grand- 
father must live under the same roof—often in limited quar- 
ters—with their children and grandchildren. It realistically 
discusses the question of space, recognizing that “We are 
no longer a nation of large homesteads with space for all 
the members of the tamily and tasks for all to do. Labor- 
saving devices and firms offering specialized services now 
do tor us many of the chores that used to interest the old- 
sters and occupy their time.” 

The booklet deals with the health and satety of older 
family members, with financial questions, and with emo- 
tional adjustments for the whole family, Without attempting 
to give definite answers, the publication does offer some 
direction and suggestions for all members of a three-gener- 
ation family. 


Focus on 
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Money and its meaning for different members of the 
family is the subject of Edith Neisser’s new booklet, The 
Many Faces of Money, available for 25 cents a copy trom 
Human Relations Aids, 104 East 25th Street, New York 10, 
New York. Mrs. Neisser underlines the significant fact that 
“Different people see different meanings—besides what it 
will buy—in money and consequently feel differently about 
it. Usually your feelings change as you go from being a 
single person starting to support yourself to being husband 
or wife and parent in a growing family.” 

While examining attitudes toward money, the booklet also 
gives practical suggestions. Among other topics, it discusses: 
wives as wage earners; money in a growing family; what 
money means to the elderly; developing useful attitudes 
toward money; and that ever-present question of keeping up 
with the Joneses. 

“When we understand the reasons for our attitudes and 
our behavior regarding money,” concludes Mrs. Neisser, 
“we can plan better for its use, Understanding can give us 
a balance—in our emotions, and perhaps in the bank, too!” 

The quality of parental love and its importance to chil- 
dren is examined in a new light by Dr. William G. Hollister 
in the April 1959 issue of the National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine. In his article, “Love Makes All the Difference,” 


Family Lite 
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Dr. Hollister reminds us that “On all sides mothers and 
fathers are hearing, “You must love vour child.’ Even teachers 
are beginning to feel that they are expected to love all their 
children. Love of children has become a prime value in our 
culture, which is fostered by religion and approved by 
science. It is important, but, like so many things of high 
importance, it is much more easily talked about than done— 
and this causes some parents to worry over the adequacy 
of the love they give.” 

The author teels that mothers, in particular, should feel 
free to give love in their own way without becoming what 
he terms “response machines”—giving so much of themselves 
io their husbands and families that they lose all sense of 
self. 

“Being a loving parent,” states Dr. Hollister, “is not 
a role you play or long hours of domestic services you 
provide; nor is it surrender of all you are or feel or want 
for yourself. It is important that each one of us take the 
time to cultivate his own values, interests, goals, and per- 
sonality. If we can do this, it may come about that when 
we do give of ourselves we have more to give.” 

Characteristics of American families are outlined in a 
factual booklet, Profile of the American Family, prepared 
by Mr. Edward A. Lew, actuary and statistician, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, | Madison Avenue, New York 
10, New York. Published in 1956, this booklet is available 
free of charge. It gives important data on the number and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Kits are loaned to class for one week. They contain recipes, 
tablecloths, punch bowls, other props for five party themes. 


‘\1T WAS the best of times, it was the worst of times, it was 

the age of foolishness, it was the epoch of belief .. . it 
was the season of light, it was the season of darkness, it was 
the spring of hope, it was the winter of despair.” These 
words from A Tale of Two Cities serve as a thumbnail sketch 
of the ups and downs that are a part of normal adolescence, 
when boys and girls waver back and forth between the 
safety and security of dependence on their parents and the 
urge to discover what life holds out to them as independent 
human beings. 

Teen-agers are busy people and they have many things on 
their minds, They may or may not be thinking about taking 
care of their health. However, study after study has shown 
that the diets of teen-agers, particularly of teen-age girls, 
need improvement if they are to meet the usually recom- 
mended dietary allowances for young people of this age. 
To me, a home economics teacher, these facts are stimuli to 
action. 

Is there a technique that will teach, be fun, and con- 
tribute something worthwhile to a young person’s life? Of 
course, there are many. One which was suggested to me was 
a party kit—complete with suggestions, accessories, and in- 
structions for party refreshments for different occasions. Here 
was an answer—under the guise of a party, the home eco- 
nomics students could learn many things—nutrition and the 
art of being well-fed, party management and the art of enter- 
tainment, family relationships and the art of human relations. 

The girls in my classes were delighted with the prospect 
of planning parties for special occasions with the many attrac- 
tive ideas and props provided in the kit. Party themes in- 
cluded in the kit which are lent by the Dairy Council of 
Wichita to the schools throughout the city are: Christmas, 
Halloween, Fall, Winter, Graduation, and Garden Party. 

The direction sheet lists the following directions for a 
Halloween party: Serve spicy milk punch in a large wooden 
salad bowl. Choose bright red apples and sugar-coated 
doughnuts to accompany it. Set the table with a yellow cloth 

Mrs. Seminoff is a homemaking teacher at Roosevelt Inter- 
mediate School, Wichita, Kansas. 
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Girls quickly learn that many containers can be used to serve 
punch. Here they prepare Gingerflip in a wooden salad bowl. 


Parties with 


Under the guise of a party, students can learn 


and arrange a cornucopia filled with fruit as a centerpiece. 

The Winter party theme calls for hot buttered cranberry 
punch served in a gleaming copper carafe accompanied by 
pretzel sticks or homemade biscuits. The table may be laid 
with a brown cloth and decorated with vegetable flowers 
arranged in a copper bowl. Lighted candles are suggested. 

The festive Christmas party features a red, white, and 
green color scheme. The candy-cane eggnog may be tinted 
green with food coloring and then garnished with beaten egg 
whites sprinkled with crushed peppermint candies. It is 
served in a glass punch bowl decorated with candy canes. 
The cloth may be green. A candy jar filled with red and 
white candies and tresh or paper red and white carnations 
complete the table setting. 

An outdoor garden party features raspberry milk or fruit 
punch served in a decorated No. 10 tin can or a half a water- 
melon that has been scooped out and lined with foil. Cheese 
sandwiches and gingersnaps complete the refreshments. The 
centerpiece may be an arrangement of toy garden tools and 
fresh flowers. 

For each party theme there is included the accessories 
which make it distinctive and appropriate—a colored table- 
cloth, punch bowl, ladle, centerpiece, recipes, and various 
other props. Although instructions and suggestions are given 
for setting up the table, the girls are encouraged to use their 
originality. 

The kit is usually scheduled to a teacher for a week so 
there is ample time for planning and giving the parties, 
laundering linens, and evaluation. Any or all of the parties 
may be presented depending upon the time and ability of 
the girls. I like to give a preview of the entire kit preceding 
the party week and let the students work with the equipment. 
In this way each family unit decides which theme is to be 
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Boys approve of milk punch as a party treat because it meets 
with their athletic coach's requirement for a nutritious diet. 


Purpose 


many things about nutrition, family relationships, and management 


followed. Even though we do not have time to give all the 
parties available, discussion gives ideas for different occasions. 

When a decision has been reached about which party each 
family unit plans to give, the grocery order is prepared. 
Suggestions on the recipe sheet are followed for the accom- 
paniments with the reminder that other nutritious snacks can 
be added. 

Nutrition study is easily introduced and the students learn 
that refreshments fit into the nutrition pattern and count as 
a part of the total day’s needs. They check the foods to be 
used in the party on the Guide to Good Eating chart and 
quickly recognize the importance of counting snacks and 
refreshments toward their daily food needs. 

The students are intrigued by the fact that almost any- 
thing can serve as a punch bowl with the use of a little 
imagination—a wooden salad bow! with a measuring cup for 
a ladle is an example. This is startling at first, but in a little 
while the students think of household articles which can be 
used and have fun with them. Other inexpensive punch 
bowls can be made by decorating large mixing bowls, cov- 
ering No. 10 tin cans with foil, or using a tin bucket and 
dipper. One bow! suggested in the recipe leaflet, It's a Date 
for a Party, is a hollowed-out watermelon half shell lined 
with foil, A raspberry milk punch is served from this as a 
part of the garden party theme. 

Responsibilities are delegated. The hostess in the family 
group is assigned reference books for study of her duties at 
the serving table. Other family members cooperate to divide 
the remaining tasks. Usually two girls prepare the refresh- 
ments and two set up the table. When the preparations are 
complete, the remainder of the class observe the table set- 
ting and decorations and sample the punch. These girls have 
planned and studied along with the group, so the situation 
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Christmas party theme features candy cane egg nog served in 
a decorated bowl, butter cookies garnished with cherries. 


By DORIS SEMINOFF 


serves as a practical and worthwhile experience for them. 

Before the week is over, some of the girls report that they 
have made some of the punches at home or used some of 
the ideas for a special occasion. A favorite, particularly with 
the students who have brothers and sisters graduating from 
school, is the Graduation Party which features a gingerflip 
punch made of milk and ginger ale served from a large 
brandy snifter. The centerpiece is a mortarboard mounted 
on a school book; the accompaniments are tiny sandwiches 
spread with cheese filling rolled up and tied with ribbons to 
look like diplomas. 

Last year's reactions to the party kit were tested with 
another group of teen-agers. Bachelors Club, which has a 
membership of 9th-grade boys, meets once a week in the 
homemaking department. During one of their meetings the 
boys saw the party kits displayed around the room and were 
immediately curious and interested. It was decided to see 
how these boys would like the milk punch. A few were 
dubious at first but they soon joined with the rest in de- 
claring it surprisingly good. Because so many of the boys are 
in athletics, they were quick to see that these refreshments 
would be acceptable with the coach. Others mentioned the 
fact that many teen-agers have complexion problems, and 
milk refreshments of this sort would be better for them. 

Evaluation of the project is considered an important 
teaching device. The parties are rated from the standpoint 
of nutrition, flavor, and table arrangements. It is not hard to 
see that many facts have been learned about the importance 
of milk and milk products as well as the accompanying re- 
freshments. Most teen-agers like snacks of any sort and they 
are happy to find recipes and ways of serving them. The 
table decorations and arrangements are evaluated according 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Area rug by Cabin Crafts is deep orange with white 
border. It is tufted a deep pile Acrilan and Verel. 


New fibers, construction, and 
installation methods give elegance 


without expense, beauty without care 


Modern Trends Carpeting 


Small designs such as this Persian motif are achieving new 
importance. Firth has woven this wool carpet in three colors. 


NEW concept has been developed for the selection of 

carpets and rugs. Now, experts agree that we should 
not be unduly concerned about the construction process 
used in the manufacture of the carpet. Because of many new 
technical developments construction can no longer be con- 
sidered the determining factor of quality as was the case 
years ago. Today, rugs and carpets of almost all grades and 
quality are produced in each construction method—Axmin- 
ster, Velvet, Wilton, and Tufted. 

There are many factors to be considered when selecting 
carpeting. Good quality is determined by the types and 
grades of fibers used, the construction of the yarn, the depth 
and density of the pile which indicates the amount of yarn 
used, and the type of backing. These features can usually 
be detected by close examination of the rug. Compare several 
pieces of carpet. Feel the surface. Bend the carpet toward 
the back. Are the tufts close together? How deep is the pile? 
Does it spring back? Is the carpet flexible without being 
limp? In cut pile or plush pile carpet, look at the height of 
the pile as well as its closeness, In other textures conside: 
whether the carpet is tightly and firmly constructed. 

The ultimate use of the carpeting in the home is an im- 
portant factor in its selection. In a hallway or family room 
where the carpet will receive heavy traffic, it is best to 
select one with a tight surface of close construction that is 
less subject to crushing and matting. This type of weave is 
also more resistant to soiling. 

Color is an important consideration. A carpet might be 
chosen for its striking color or pattern which complements 
furnishings and accessories. Light colors add spaciousness 
to a room and give an effect of coolness, When heavy soil- 
ing and frequent traffic must be considered, there are many 
medium and dark tones and patterns that do not show soil. 

Both natural and man-made fibers are used in the produc- 
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tion of carpets. Wool is the traditional fiber. Fleeces are im- 
ported from various countries where rugged breeds of sheep 
produce the tough, lustrous, springy wools needed for carpet 
construction. Good quality wool carpet has durable resilient 
pile that springs back naturally after being crushed. It is 
warm because the kinkiness of the wool fiber makes it a 
good insulator. It also absorbs sound. 

Cotton is popular for carpeting and area rugs. In dense 
construction, it is durable and gives satisfactory wear. It 
cleans well and in small sizes it can be washed at home. 
Although it tends to crush and mat, the surface can be 
quickly restored by vacuuming. 

High quality carpet rayon makes handsome rugs in a 
wide range of colors. It has satisfactory abrasion resistance. 
In dense construction, it tends to resist crushing. 

Nylon is very durable. It is often blended with other 
fibers. A good percentage of nylon in the blend will give 
the carpet much of nylon’s durability, resilience, and clean- 
ability. Nylon is crush-resistant. It absorbs very little water. 

Acrilan is one of the newest man-made fibers to be used 
in carpet manufacture. It is resilient, bulky, soft, and warm. 
It often gives the appearance and feel of wool and makes 
a crush-resistant carpet. It is moisture- and _soil-resistant, 
easily cleaned, dries rapidly, and is durable. 

Dynel is resilient and crush-resistant. It is warm, stain- 
resistant, durable and easily cleaned. 

Saran is a nonporous fiber which resists matting. It can 
be cleaned with soap and water and will not mildew. 

Other man-made fibers such as Verel are being used in 
the construction of carpets. They are often blended with 
each other or with wool or cotton to achieve the most de- 
sirable qualities of all fibers. These include color, durability, 
resilience, and cleanability. 

Backing is the underside of the carpet that secures the 
pile yarns in position and provides a firm foundation, It is 
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Tweed design in pile Lees is and durable. 


usually made of cotton, jute, carpet rayon, or kraft cord. In 
the weaving process the backing is woven simultaneously 
with the pile. In the tufting process, the carpet is tufted on 
a broad woven fabric which serves as backing. 

Rug cushions or padding greatly increase the durability 
and resilience of carpets. They are laid on the floor first and 
the carpet placed over them. There are several types avail- 
able: felted types made of hair, jute, or hair and jute, sponge 
rubber, foam rubber, and plastic foam composition. 


Choosing the Carpet 

Wall-to-wall carpeting has been highly favored by modern 
home owners. In the smaller homes where rooms open on 
to cach other, wall-to-wall carpeting tends to increase the 
apparent size of the area. To many it creates a feeling of 
elegance and spaciousness. 

Room-size rugs that come within 8 or 12 inches of the 
wall complement handsome flooring of polished woods. They 
can be turned to distribute wear, removed for cleaning, 
switched from room to room, or home to home. 


Area rugs—oval, round, or rectangular—add color and 


warmth to a room. 


Style Trends 

Look for more patterned carpets in a wide range of colors 
and styles. Small scale or oversize geometric and floral de- 
signs are achieving new importance. 

Tweed coloring has been given new treatments. There is 
a hint of pattern in some tweeds and new color emphasis 
through closely related tones in others. 

Beige remains the color favorite. From pale sand to rich 
cocoa shades, there are tones to suit every purpose. 

Textures are as varied as colors. Looped pile, cut pile, and 
combinations are seen in many surfaces. Some textures create 
mosaic, cobblestone, or striated effects. 
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COCKING AS AN ANT: OWE 1H A SERIES BY BETTY CROCKER 


BISCUIT 
AKING 


One in a ‘“‘How-To” Series 
on Cooking as an Art 


In this issue of Co-ed, 


Betty Crocker of General Mills brings you 


an 8-page section on Biscuits 


Remove 8-page center section from Co-ed for classroom use. 
Have students keep this section to assemble a cook book for use at home. 


“How to Master the Art of Biscuit Making” is another 
in a current series by Betty Crocker. This month’s 8-page 
booklet gives 3 methods of making biscuits: standard 
(with separate ingredients); using a mix; and refrigerated. 


“How-To” pictures demonstrate each step of biscuit mak- 
ing, and were planned to help you explain procedures to 
students in class now. These “‘How-To”’ pictures can serve 
as a future guide to students after the book is taken home. 


To help students stili more 


Show “Better Biscuits”’ 
filmstrip free! ‘“‘How-To”’ 
pictures help you in class 
demonstrations. Narration 
guide, sent with each film- 
strip, helps you explain 
each procedure. 


The Score Card on Biscuits provides a self-test for 
students. Good baking results are outlined, as well as 
possible poor characteristics. In addition, reasons for 
these poor characteristics are listed. This serves to help 
and encourage students to do better the next time. 


“Our current series is designed to help you impart 
the idea that cooking is an art to your students. 
By sowing this thought in young minds and hearts 
you are enriching their lives and those of their 
future families. We count it a privilege to play a 
small part in this endeavor.” 


Betty Crocker 


A Special Offer to Teachers 
Free desk copy of Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook 
Book (text edition) with orders of 10 or more! 
2,227 recipes and ideas, 43 color photographs. 
New chapter on menu planning! Also available: 
Betty Crocker’s Good and Easy Cook Book 
(79¢ each). 1,000 time-saving recipes and ideas. 
One free teacher's copy with order of 10 or more. 


To order the Filmstrips or Betty Crocker’s Cook Books see Coupon Section 
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Foods & Nutrition 


NEWS OF | 


Cheese Tips 

Sharp eyes are needed to select the 
most perfect cheese. Choose cheese with 
an even coloring and a symmetrical 
shape. When cracks or splits appear on 
the cut side, a flavor loss is indicated. 

Cheddar cheese should be uniform in 
color, varying in shades from creamy 
white to dark yellow-orange. It should 
be solid with a few, small irregularly 
shaped openings. Brick cheese should 
be a light cream color. The sides should 
be almost straight with only a slight 
bend. Swiss cheese should be creamy 


yellow, firm, or semi-hard. The holes 
should be of uniform size, evenly spaced, 
and shiny on the inside. Blue cheese 
should be creamy-white with blue-green 
streaks. 


From Hawaii 


Royal Hawaiian Macadamia nuts are 
large chunky morsels with a distinctive 
flavor that promise a new experience in 
eating pleasure as an hors d’oeuvre, 
between-meal snack, or as a dessert top- 
ping. They are packed in three sizes: 
3% ounces, 7 ounces, or 12 ounces. A 


special gift box wrapped in Hawaiian 
tapa paper contains four 7-ounce jars. 


They are available in gourmet shops. 


How to Substitute 


Cupboard bare of flour, sugar, choco- 
late, butter, or milk? Don’t despair. 
Substitute! For one cup of sifted cake 
flour substitute % cup of sifted all-pur- 
pose flour, For flour used as a thickening 
agent, use 1% teaspoons of cornstarch 
for one tablespoon of flour. 

For one cup of granulated sugar, use 
one cup of corn syrup and reduce the 
liquid 4 cup, or use 14% cups of brown 
sugar. When you use molasses or honey 
in place of sugar remember that one 
cup of molasses equals %& cup of sugar 
plus 4% cup of liquid, and one cup of 
honey equals %& cup of sugar plus % cup 
of liquid. (Continued on page 29) 


Betty Crocker announces a library 
of 9 color filmstrips to help you teach your students 


Subjects now available 


All About Pie 


Breads you Bake 
with Yeast 


Muffin Making 
Batter Breads 
Better Biscuits 


Cakes 


Special 
for Teachers! 


Beautiful Cakes 
Fun with Frostings 


Modern Chiffon 
and Angel Food 


Cooky Wise 


FREE 


Mills, Inc., 


Why do we 

make this free offer? 
To make it easy 

for ou to enjoy our 
read y-to-bake 
biscuits. Once you 
do, we're sure 
you'll share our 


a 


enthusiasm 


Offer Expires 60 days after receipt 


“Since so many of you have expressed interest in our color 
filmstrip library, we’re delighted to announce that now we 
have nine, to help you even more! 

“Each filmstrip comes with a narration guide explaining 
the step pictures and method used. And to make each kit 
complete, we have prepared 8-page ‘How-To’ booklets for 
students to use and keep for their own. 

“If you’d like the booklets and filmstrips (available on a 
free short-term loan basis or for purchase at $5.00 each), 
just drop me a note telling which strips you’d like and 
when you'd like to show them. Write the Betty Crocker 
Film Library, Dept. PHE 9200 Wayzata Blvd., General 
Minneapolis 26, Minnesota,” 


“Bett Crocker (Wii) 


BETTY CROCKER BISCUITS 
Refrigerated and Ready-to-Bake 


Good for one FREE package of 


BETTY CROCKER BISCUITS 
Refrigerated and Ready-to-Bake 


MR. GROCER: You are authorized as our 
agent to redeem this coupon for one package 
of Betty Crocker Biscuits (Homestyle or Butter. 
milk). Your General Mills’ representative will 
reimburse you your regular shelf price, plus 
2¢ handling charge, for each coupon you so 
redeem, or mail this coupon to General Mills, 
inc., Dept. 400, 623 Marquette Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. for handling. 


60 days after receipt. 


about them! 
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FRAUD CLAUSE: Any other application 
constitutes fraud. Invoices proving purchase 
within 90 days of stock to cover coupon accept- 
ed must be shown upon request. Customer 
must pay sales tax if any. This offer void in any 
state or locality prohibiting, licensing, taxing 
or regulating these coupons. This offer expires 


Homestyle 
or Buttermilk 
Take your choice 


PH 10-59 


Cash Value 1/20 cent 


General Mills, Inc. 
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Why Thiamine Importan 


By IVA BENNETT 


HIAMINE hydrochloride is a white crystalline substance. 

It has a characteristic odor and taste which has been de- 
scribed as nutlike and yeasty. Thiamine or vitamin B, and 
other members of the B-complex were first recognized in 
the late 1870's by Takaki, a physician in the Japanese navy. 
He found that the enormous incidence (20 to 40 per cent) 
of beriberi among the sailors of his country was due to 
dietary causes. By decreasing the sailors’ rice ration and in- 
creasing the use of barley, vegetables, meat, and canned 
milk in their diet, he had remarkable success in eliminating 
this disease. 

Later Eijkmann, Grijns, and others in animal experiments, 
proved that beriberi was a deficiency disease which could 
be brought on by eliminating certain foods trom the diet. 
Later Dr. R. R. Williams, working as chief chemist of the 
Philippine Bureau of Science (1909-1916), brought about a 
marked reduction in infantile beriberi in that section of the 
Orient by using extracts of rice polishings. Dr. Williams con- 
tinued his search for the active ingredients in rice polishings 
and finally succeeded in isolating the substance. In 1936 
he also succeeded in synthesizing thiamine, which made it 
available in large amounts at low cost. 

The Federal bread and flour enrichment program was 
initiated in 1941. This required that all white bread be en- 
riched with thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and iron, Many indi- 
vidual states have adopted their own laws regarding bread 
and flour enrichment. This enrichment program, which has 
also been extended to other grain products, has been one of 
the main factors in eliminating beriberi and reducing thia- 
mine deficiencies in this country. 


Mrs Bennett is a nutritionist, Bureau of Nutrition, New York 
City Department of Health, and nutrition consultant on 
Practical's staff. 


Function of Thiamine 

The main function of thiamine in the body is to control 
one of life’s most fundamental processes—cell respiration. 
Thiamine pyrophosphate also functions as a coenzyme in 
the decarboxylation of alpha-keto acids, especially pyruvic 
acid which is an intermediary in carbohydrate metabolism. 
In thiamine deficiency the utilization of carbohydrate is in- 
complete and pyruvic acid accumulates in the cell tissues. 

Peters and his associates, working with pigeons deficient in 
thiar-ine, found that in the presence of glucose, certain brain 
cells exhibited a low respiration rate, and that when pure 
thiamine was added, these cells then showed an appreciable 
intake of oxygen. After the administration of glucose, persons 
who are deficient in thiamine have in their blood an abnor- 
mally high amount of pyruvic acid. 


When Thiamine Is Deficient 


One of the earliest symptoms associated with thiamine 
deficiency is anorexia (loss of appetite) and with it the im- 
pairment of digestion and assimilation. The tone and mobility 
of the gastrointestinal tract as well as its secretive activity 
are also affected. A similar influence is apparently exerted 
on the muscles of the heart. Although the administration 
of this vitamin will not affect the normal heart, the lack of it 
will lead to myocardial abnormalities and other profound 
changes. 

The most striking and most constant effects of thiamine 
deficiency are the changes in the nervous system, which at 
first are functional and later organic. Ejijkmann first called 
the diseases of his experimental animals a nutritional polyneu- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Suggestions for Using This 


Issue of Co-ed in the Classroom 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


1. After the class has read 
“Hostess with the Ghostest” 
(pages 12-14) ask advanced 
students to create their own 
menu for a Halloween party. 
Divide the class into small 
groups to choose the menu 
which their group will pre- 
pare and serve, then figure 
the cost, plan market order, 

and design an appropriate table centerpiece for this menu. 


2. Using Co-ed’s Halloween menu 


(page 12), figure 
the cost of food for twenty guests. Secure prices from 
newspaper advertisements or visit local stores. 

3. Draw a diagram of the party table to show how food 
should be placed; also the placement of serving pieces. 

4. Plan simple, well-balanced menus for Janet, the short- 
story heroine (see pages 15-16), to serve the children 
while her mother is in the hospital. 

5. Discuss basic points to consider when selecting dinner- 
ware (page 39). Hlustrate by showing examples of various 
dishes. Filmstrips and slides are valuable resources 

6. Anange for a field trip to observe fine china, earthen- 
ware, and plastic dinnerware. Check reviews of audio- 
visual materials which appear frequently in Practical Home 
Economics 

7. Appoint a committee to arrange tor an exhibit ot 
dinnerware. 


8. Compare the agricultural production of food in the 
United States with that in Nigeria (page 48). 

9. Analyze the meals which Francisca Botu of Nigeria 
cooks for her family (page 48). If they are deficient in 
mutritive value, suggest ways of improving the diet. 

10. Experiment with the recipe for “Cassava Croquettes” 
by substituting potatoes, if cassavas are unavailable. 

11. Suggest that students read “Let’s Go to an 
(pages 36-37). Then have a_ socio- 
drama through which (1) a corner of the classroom be- 
comes the galley and mess hall and the location of equip- 
ment is described; (2) a typical breakfast on the Seawolf 


Atomic Submarine” 


is served. 

12. Summarize factors contributing to the efficiency ot 
food service aboard the Seawolf. Which of these may be 
applied to the home kitchen? 

13. Have two students demonstrate making biscuits by 
“Easy Steps for Perfect Biscuits” 
(pages 27-34). Teach students correct techniques as they 


using Betty Crocker’s 


practice for the demonstration. 

14. Have two more students demonstrate making bis- 
cuits by the use of a mix and show some variations. Evalu- 
ate the demonstration. Discuss the many possibilities for 
use of biscuit dough in meal planning. 

15. For laboratory work, ask students to include biscuits 
or variations in several of their meals; as duties are rotated, 
each student will have some experience in biscuit making. 


See menus on pages 27-34. 


HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 


1. Study “Memo to Baby-sitters” on page 
26. Have students check responsibilities they 
usually have when they baby-sit. 

2. Discuss (1) the value of a reliable baby- 
sitter to a family; (2) what to do when 
emergencies arise; (3) the money involved 
in baby-sitting. 

3. Discuss the values, attitudes, and be- 
liefs revealed by Janet (pages 15-16). Com- 
pare these with those of your friends. 

4. Analyze problems a family must face when illness 
strikes the mother or father. Suggest ways of managing 
for the family. 

5. List on the chalkboard the drugs and cosmetics that 
various members of the family may purchase during a year. 
From information in “Rx for Savings on Drugs and Cos- 
metics” (page 38), suggest wise shopping techniques for 
many items. Compare these with common shopping practices. 
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6. Ask advanced students to read “Love Is 
a Shining Thing” (page 39). Discuss the 
feelings of the bride the night before her 
wedding. How did the father enrich his 
daughter's definition of love? 

7. Describe the family customs of Fran 
(page 48). How does 
her home compare with the average home in 
your community? 


cisca Botu's family 


8. How may Francisca and her date spend 
an evening? In what ways is this similar to the date of a 
teen-ager in the United States? 

9. Discuss techniques for refinishing furniture: paint re 
moval, painting with a brush or spraying, creating a marble 
top, painting with a sponge, using stencils (pages 40-41). 

10. Ask students to choose the process they would use for 
painting a piece of furniture for (1) a room of modern 
design; (2) a room of colonial design. 
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CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


1. Ask students to bring to class 
advertisements of sweaters or their 
own sweaters. Have a committee list 
the various fibers in the sweaters and 
the types of decoration. After their 
findings are presented, lead class dis- 
cussion on proper care of each type 
(page 42). 

2. Demonstrate correct methods for 
washing sweaters and various methods used for drying 
sweaters. (Student demonstrations are very effective.) 

3. Use library references to trace the origin of Halloween 
costumes. Suggest quick and easy ways of making Hal- 
loween costumes (page 14). 

4. Conduct a “Looking Glass or Self-Reflection” session 
in class. What proportion are you? What is your figure 
type? (See pages 10-11.) 

5. Refer to the pictorial story about patterns on pages 
10-11 to decide which skirt, dress, and jacket would be 
most becoming for your figure type. For additional sug- 
gestions in solving the proportion problem see “Propor- 
tioned for You” in Practical Home Economics, October, 
1959, pages 12-13. 

6. Critically analyze the skirts, dresses and jackets shown 
on pages 10-11 of Co-ed, especially noting the neckline, 
waistline, and sleeve treatment for the short, medium, and 
tall figures. 


7. Divide the class into small groups for discussion of the 
effects of line, fabric, and color upon each student's figure 
type. 

8. Bring to class magazine pictures of fall clothing suit- 
able for various figure types. Give reasons why these pic- 
tures were selected. Appoint a committee to plan a bulletin 
board display, using pictures and summarizing information 
from class discussion. 

9. Look at the face types on pages 18-19 to decide what 
design of dress neckline would be most becoming for each 
face, 

10. After “window shopping” on pages 20-21 and in local 
store windows, summarize the new features in teen-age 
styles. 

11. Explore the possibilities for wearing the turtle-necked 
jersey shown on page 21. 

12. Ask a committee of students to make a comparison of 
fall fashions for the past three years, then report to class the 
changes in styles. 

13. For a research project, ask students to use the library 
to find out the kind of clothing worn by Nigerian people. 
After the report in class ask students what they would ex- 
pect Francisca Botu (page 48) to wear on a date. 

14. Have a question box in which students place questions 
about their figure problems which affect the appearance of 
their clothing, such as (page 53) “How can I straighten my 
sway back?” Appoint a committee to seek answers. 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


1. After reading Mrs. Lee’s 
story on page 16, analyze her 
countrymen’s attitude toward the 
art of cooking. Gather authentic 
Chinese recipes and plan a menu 
for the New Year festival. 

2. Make a list of Belva Ann 
Smith’s personal qualities which 
contributed toward her success 
in the career of retail floristry 

(page 24). Check qualities unique for this career. 

3. Prepare a bulletin board exhibit on the career “Flower 
Girl,” using pictures to portray duties of the job. Post an 
outline of qualifications (page 24). 

4. Invite a local florist to talk to the class about floristry 
as a career. (This person might like to assist with the bul- 
letin board display.) 

5. Visit several drugstores or drug and cosmetic depart- 
ments in super-markets to obtain information from labels of 
various products. Evaluate the product in terms of cost and 
value to the individual. See page 38. 

6. Ask students to read the short story on page 15. Divide 
the class into groups of 3 or 5 students for a discussion of 
Janet and her problems. Ask each group to report the results. 
Draw from the class possible solutions for some of Janet's 
problems. Through this discussion students may reveal other 
problems of teen-agers. 

7. Bring to class pictures similar to the one Janet idealized. 
(See illustration on page 15.) Analyze the pictures, pointing 
out desired characteristics in the girl you would like to be. 

8. Point out evidences showing that Janet and Rod are 
growing up to face reality. 
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9. Discuss the tips for personal improvement given in 
“Beauty Box” on page 53. 

10, Ask a committee to report on the etiquette suggested 
in “Watch Your Step!” on page 25. 

11. Have a buzz session about personal responsibilities of 
a baby-sitter. Then talk about how to develop a good busi- 
ness of baby-sitting. See page 26. 

12. After reading “For Sweeter Sweaters” (page 42) try to 
analyze what has happened to your sweaters. Was the wate: 
too hot? Do you use deodorant or dress shields for underarm 
protection? 

13. Talk about the importance of making new friends and 
keeping the old ones. Have a question box into which stu- 
dents drop questions about getting acquainted, what to 
talk about, etc. Discuss the questions and compare with those 
asked Gay Head (page 23). 

14. Assume that you are hostess for a Halloween party 
(pages 12-14). Role play introducing people who have not 
met before. 

15. Get students’ opinions on the question, “Would it be 
easier to know what to do and say at school get-togethers if 
I were with a date?” Compare with advice in “It’s Your 
Move” (page 23). 

16. Discuss general care of the hair—shampooing, brush- 
ing, and hair problems such as dandruff (pages 17-19). 

17. Ask two students to interview a beautician about tech- 
niques of hair care and report to class or else invite the 
beautician to demonstrate in class. 

18. Divide the class into small groups for comparison of 
the five hair fashions styled by Mme. Imre (pages 17-19). 
Follow this by having girls work with partners before mir- 
rors to decide facial types and correct hair-do’s. 
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How To Simplify Fastener Problems 
JHE With The Revolutionary New 


Nylon Tape CLOSURE 


TEES You've probably seen or read about VELCRO® Closures —the 
* remarkable new nylon tape fasteners that close at a touch! 
(If you haven't, just send in the coupon below—we'll be glad 
to send you a free sample.) Many sewing teachers have 
called it the most useful fastener development in years. 


THIS IS THE VELCRO CLOSURE. 
It peels open easily, closes with a 
touch, stays fastened securely. Can 
be washed, pressed, dry cleaned, cut 
to any size (also pinked or notched). 
And applying it is as easy as sewing 
a simple seam—no special sewing ma- 
chine parts or attachments are neces- 
sary. Comes in white, beige, brown, 
black, grey and fashion colors. 


BAG OR APRON WITH 


simpler, too, with VELCRO” 
Closure. 


Here Are A Few Quick, Simple Sewing Projects That May Interest 
Your Classes. For Free Instruction Sheets, Send In The Coupon Below. 


CUMMERBUND 


She can pick her own ma- HOT PLATE MITT make many for a quick 

terial—even make it water- Hot plate mitt goes where change in accent when she 

proof by using plastic film. she goes! Attaches to wants it. VELCRO® Closure 

As easy to make as sewing apron with VELCRO® Clo- gives her a unique combi- 

a simple seam. sure when not in use. nation of fastener and per- 
Back fastening of apron is fect adjustability. 


The American Thread Company—Dep't V 


| 260 West Broadway, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
| Please send me 
| 


instruction sheets *100 


free VELCRO® Closure sample 


260 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. | sen 


Adar 
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PATTERNS USING 
VELCRO® CLOSURES 
ARE AVAILABLE NOW! 


Here are a few: Advance Pat- 
tern 9129—Wraparound Skirt; 
Butterick Pattern 9148—Flared 
Skirt; McCall's Pattern 5076— 
Housecoat; Simplicity Pattern 
3083—Reversible Skirt and 
Weskit; Vogue Pattern 4021— 
Wraparound Dress and Jacket. 
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to add Glamour te meals 


Glamour in everyday matters is vitally important in the lives of 
young girls. And it’s so easy to teach the young homemakers of to- 
morrow in your classroom how to add the extra touch of magic and 
imagination that makes every meal something special . . . and gla- 
mourous. 


It's made easy by the wide variety of bottled carbonated beverages 
readily available . . . all of them flavorful, colorful and decorative. 
Serve a variety in an ice bucket . . . or on a lazy susan. Certain re- 
cipes gain a gourmet accent with the addition of bottled carbonated 
beverages. 


When the seven basic food requirements have been met, there's still 
a need for a “fun” food. That’s bottled carbonated beverages. In 
addition, they provide energy (100 calories per 8 ounces), help re- 
store body fluid balance, stimulate appetite and digestion. And, of 
course, they satisfy thirst with purity assured. 


American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages 


Washington 6, D. C. 


The National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink I 
A non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with members 
in every state. Its purpose: To improve production and distribution methods 
through education and research . . . and to promote better understanding of 
the industry and its products. 


_ Classroom Use, and Your Own Enlightenment, See Booklet Offer in Coupon 
tion 


Parties with a Purpose 
(Continued from page 17) 


to appearance, attractiveness, and suit- 
ability for the theme. The girls are en- 
couraged to offer suggestions and ideas 
for improvement. 

As a review of the week’s work, the 
teen-agers listed these points they had 
learned: how to make and serve good 
nutritious refreshments, management of 
a party, new and attractive table set- 
tings, inexpensive centerpieces and 
serving dishes, manners at a party, and 
how to launder linens. 

From experience, the party kit has 
been found to be a useful tool because 
it helps to accomplish an objective—that 
of improving teen-age food habits. A 
large number of boys and girls drink 
milk, like it, feel that it is nutritionally 
important. However, the studies indi- 
cate that while children include some 
milk in their diets they need more, as 
well as other well-selected groups of 
foods, if their dietary intakes are to 
meet the recommended allowances. 

If teen-agers like and drink milk, the 
problem is to persuade them to drink 
more. It can be done by making it avail- 
able, by popularizing it in its various 
forms as an important over-all drink 
(here is where the party kit helps), by 
serving it on special occasions and at 
meals, and by associating it with teen- 
age life and interests. 


Gingerflip 


Use % milk and % gingerale. Float 
sherbet or ice cream (any flavor). 


Raspberry Milk 


One package of raspberry sherbet 
mix to 2 quarts milk. (Approximately 
1 teaspoon mix to 1 cup milk.) Float 
vanilla ice cream or raspberry sherbet. 


Candy Cane Eggnog 


Beat 4 egg volks, add 2 tablespoons 
sugar, 4 cups cold milk, and a few drops 
of peppermint extract. Beat 2 egg whites 
stiff, beat in 2 tablespoons sugar. Gradu- 
ally add the milk mixture. Pour into 
punch bowl. Serve very cold, in cups 
with small candy canes for stirring rods. 
Serves 4 to 6. (Can also be made with 
dairy eggnog.) 


Spicy Milk Punch 


Mix 2 quarts cold milk with 4 tea- 
spoons cinnamon, 2 teaspoons nutmeg, 
4 teaspoon salt, and 2 teaspoons vanilla 
extract. Add 2 quarts vanilla ice cream. 
After pouring punch in bowl, sprinkle 
with % cup grated orange rind. Put a 
stick-cinnamon stirrer in each cup when 
served. Serve with doughnuts and red 
apples. 
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Hot Buttered Cranberry Punch 

Bring to boil: % cup brown sugar, % 
cup water, % teaspoon nutmeg, 4 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, % teaspoon allspice, % 
teaspoon cloves, dash salt. Crush and 
mix: 1 can cranberry sauce, 1% cups 
water, 1 No. 2 can pineapple juice. Put 
the two mixtures together. When heated 
through, add 1 tablespoon butter. Add 
dot of butter in each cup before serving. 


Thiamine 
(Continued from page 22) 


ritis which was similar to beriberi in 
man. He attributed this to some un- 
known toxic substance in polished rice 
which was neutralized by rice polish- 
ings. 

A lack of thiamine can result in pro- 
found impairment in the oxidative 
metabolism of both carbohydrate and 
protein. In the metabolism of nervous 
tissue, in which carbohydrate metabo- 
lism is of primary importance, a lack of 
thiamine can be particularly devastating. 

Studies on experimentally produced 
thiamine deficiencies in man have shown 
that evidence of increased amount of 
lactate and pyruvate is noted in the 
blood. Symptoms of loss of appetite, 
nausea, and depressed tendon and 
Achillis reflexes appear one hour after 
glucose ingestion. After thiamine is pro- 
vided, the nausea disappears and the 
appetite returns. Of interest also is the 
observation that bed-rest and fasting 
lessen the symptoms of the early stages 
of thiamine deficiency. This is consistent 
with the theoretical observations that 
thiamine is necessary for the utilization 
of carbohydrate, that exercise causes a 
demand on carbohydrate turnover, and 
that fat metabolism does not require 
thiamine and may indeed be sparing of 
thiamine. 


Man’‘s Thiamine Requirement 

According to Cowgill, mans require- 
ment of thiamine depends upon three 
variables: the body weight; total metab- 
olism and calories; maximum weight of 
the species. McLester and Darby sug- 
gest adding a fourth factor—the amount 
of thiamine man is able to synthesize 
through bacterial action in his own in- 
testine. 

The exact requirement is controver- 
sial. The Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council recom- 
mends 0.5 milligrams of thiamine per 
1,000 calories, which provides a small 
margin of safety. This figure holds true 
for infants, children, and all adults. In 
other words, a 3,000-calorie diet re- 
quires 1.5 milligrams of thiamine. 


Sources of Thiamine 
The foods that contain thiamine are 
plentiful, but the amount varies greatly. 
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This vitamin is seldom supplied by 
plant or animal foods in concentrated 
amounts. The best sources are the seeds 
of grains, nuts, and in yeast which has 
grown in a rich medium. Whole grains, 
enriched grain products, and also dry 
legumes rank high in thiamine. Pork is 
unique in its richness in thiamine, Liver 
and heart contain more of it than the 
muscle meats, except pork. Brewer's 
veast is an excellent source, but in order 
for vitamins of the yeast to be available 
for absorption from the intestine, the 
veast cell must be killed. When live 
yeast enters the intestinal tract it ab- 
sorbs the thiamine from other food 
sources and makes it not available. 
Therefore, only dry killed yeast is a 
source of thiamine. The yeast in bread 
and baked goods has been killed, and 
it does not interfere with the body’s 
absorption of thiamine from the en- 
riched flour. 


Stability and Body Storage 


Thiamine is soluble in water and is 
destroyed by high temperature. It is 
more stable in amacid than in a neutral 
or alkaline solution. Therefore, soda and 
other alkalizing substances should be 
avoided in cooking. Freezing causes 
little or no loss of this vitamin. Because 
of its solubility, a large part of thiamine 
may be thrown away in cooking water. 
This is one reason why foods should be 
cooked in a small amount of water for 
a very short time and any remaining 
liquid be utilized. 

Storage of thiamine occurs in the 
body to only a limited extent. There- 
fore, each day's diet should contain ade- 
quate amounts, 


Interrelationship of Vitamins 

There is a definite interrelationship 
between many nutrients. Seldom does a 
clinical vitamin deficiency occur singly. 
A diet that leads to one deficiency usu- 
ally is accompanied by other deficien- 
cies. Chronic thiamine deficiency pro- 
duces great losses of riboflavin in the 
body and several scientists report a 
significant loss of vitamin C. 

Many American diets, while not low 
enough in thiamine to produce a severe 
deficiency, contain nevertheless, inade- 
quate amounts of thiamine for vigorous 
health. This occurs on all economic 
levels. 
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Today’s Teaching Idea 
from Campbell's 


NOURISHING 
MEALS 
IN MINUTES! 


©) 0. 8. c. 
CAROLYN CAMPBELL 
Home kconomics Department 
Campbell Soup Company 


Today’s teen-agers will be 
homemakers in no time! 

Many will have to prepare 
meals in limited time, as they 
combine running a home with 
an outside job. They need to 
know how to prepare nourish- 
ing-good lunches and suppers 
in minutes! And you can help 
them by teaching the facts 
about today’s convenience 
foods, 

See the Campbell ad in this 
issue of CO-ED for examples of 
the well-balanced, quick meals 
that can be planned around 
condensed soups, canned 
spaghetti products, pork and 
beans, and frozen prepared 
foods. It’s a good, short lesson 
that will fit into your limited 
class time. 

And you'll find many more 
ideas on convenience foods — 
plus recipes—in Campbell's 
free teaching kit. For you: 
Campbell's 64-page recipe 
booklet, “Wonderful Ways with 
Soups.” For your students: the 
16-page “Modern Meal Plan- 
ning with Soup.” Beautifully 
illustrated sheets that fit right 
into students’ notebooks — fea. 
ture easy recipes for soups, 
sauces, casseroles, meat dishes. 
You can order a set for each 
student. Send today (see cou- 
pon section). 
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PICES and herbs impart delectable characteristics to 
S almost any dish when they are properly used. They add 
aroma and flavor, tang and zest, romance and variety. They 
whet the appetite and aid digestion. They are the very 
essence of good dining. 

Of course the art of using spices and herbs does not come 
naturally, but neither does it come by keeping a respectful 
distance away from them. Start using spices gradually and 
always use a light hand when adding them to a dish. Let the 
tasting spoon be your guide and adjust the flavor according- 
ly. More seasoning can be added during cooking or just 
before serving. 

Although there is no set time to add spices and herbs, you 
can follow these general rules as a starter. Add ground spices 
at the same time you add salt. In batters and doughs, sift the 
spices with the flour for even distribution. For stews and 
other long-cooking foods, tie spices and herbs in a piece of 
cheesecloth. Add them during the last hour of cooking so 
that the flavor won't be destroyed or weakened by overcook- 
ing. Remove the bag before serving. When foods are quickly 
cooked the time may not be long enough to extract the full 
flavor. So moisten the spices with a little liquid or cooking oil 
and let them stand about half an hour before using. 


Fish steaks are baked with a variety of delicately seasoned 
fresh vegetables and served with homemade butter biscuits. 


Spices and herbs can be used in many ways when roasting, 
broiling, or sauteing meat, fish, or fowl. Rub with seasoning 
just before cooking or use in a sauce for basting. Or make a 
mixture of spice, oil, and vinegar and let food marinate in it 
several hours in the refrigerator. 

One of the very first spices to experiment with is pepper, 
either black or white. As a general guide use about % tea- 
spoon to four servings of food; to a pint of sauce, gravy, o 
soup; to one pound of meat, fish, or fowl. 

There are subtle flavor differences between black and 
white pepper due to processing. Black pepper, either ground 
or whole, is slightly more pungent than white. Both are 
interchangeable in recipes. However, white pepper is pre- 
ferred for creamy white sauces, egg dishes, mashed potatoes, 
and other delicately colored dishes where the dark flecks of 
black pepper might be objectionable. 

Black and white pepper are both piper nigrum berries 
grown under the equatorial sun in India, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
Sarawak in Borneo, Malaya, and Muntok in Java. India is the 
largest pepper-producing country in the world. The Indian 
peppercorns are large, evenly shaped, and rich in aroma and 
tang. The Malabar area on the Southwestern Coast produces 
two main varieties of black pepper—Tellicherry and Allepep- 
pey—which take their names from the ports through which 
they are exported. Long acclaimed by gourmets Malabar 
pepper is used in our finest food products. 

The pepper berries are the fruit of twenty-foot vines 
whose leaves resemble philodendron. Black pepper is pro- 
duced from the entire berry. It is picked before maturity, 

(Continued on page 39) 


American Spice Trade Association 


Ground black pepper is added as the final touch to Sauce a la 
Nicoise before it is served over plump, tender asparagus. 
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News of Food 
(Continued from page 21) 


For an ounce or square of chocolate, 
substitute three tablespoons of cocoa 
plus one tablespoon of fat. 

You can substitute margarine equally 
for butter without changing the compo- 
sition of a recipe. Other substitutes for 
a cup of butter are % cup of hydro 
genated fat or lard plus teaspoon ol 
salt. 

In substituting for one cup of fluid 
whole milk, use % cup of evaporated 
milk plus % cup of water. Or use 4 cup 
of dried milk powder plus one cup ol 
water. It is not necessary to dissolve the 
dry milk in the water. 


New Puffed Cereal 

Called Caramel Puffs, a new ready- 
to-eat cereal by General Mills is said to 
contain all the nourishment of corn plus 
the nourishment and energy of caramel 
and sugar. Like Cocoa Puffs, Caramel 
Puffs are said to be satisfying not only 
as a breakfast food, but as an in-between 
meal snack as well. 


Storing Bread 

Recent research at the University of 
Illinois has shown that bread stales most 
quickly between 30 and 50 degrees F. 
To keep bread fresh for the longest time, 
it should be placed in the freezer or the 
bread box. It should be wrapped in mois- 
ture-and-vapor-proof materials. Bread 
keeps several weeks in a freezer and it 
will remain comparatively fresh for 
several days in a bread box. However, 
it will stale very quickly if stored in the 
refrigerator. 


Good enough for Grandma! She 
knew lard made the flakiest, 
tenderest, richest pie crust. 
And modern lard is better 
than ever. It has 100% short- 
ening power and is more 

economical than any other 

shortening you can use. 

Swift’s Silverleaf Pure Lard, 

for instance, is shelf stable in 

normal use. It blends per- 
fectly, and it’s completely 
digestible—full of rich, 
energizing food value. Pie- 
wise, lard’s now re-recog- 
nized. The students you 
teach to use it can consider 
themselves well- 
schooled 
indeed! 


The Pastry Pendulung Swings Back to Lard 


Lard’s the last word in “Prize 
Winning Pies. . . with Swift’s 
Silverleaf Pure Lard.’ Mail 
the coupon in this issue for 
free classroom copies of our 
new 12-page booklet. Steps 
are illustrated for easy teach- 
ing of single and double crust, 
lattice top and meringue 
pies. And the lard for your 
lesson is free too! We’ll send 
you a coupon redeemable 
for three pounds of Swift’s 
Silverleaf Pure Lard at your 
grocer’s. A measuring scale 
on the carton lid is further 
help to what we're sure 
will be a full 
measure of 
success! 


a few of the many step-by- 
step illustrations in Martha 
Logan's new booklet, 
“Prize Winning Pies.” 


| The pictures above are but 
| 


New design for the Karo bottle is con- 
veniently shaped for holding and pouring. 


To serve your profession better 
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ow available for Home Eco- 
nomics teachers—H. J. 
Heinz delightful new teaching 
aid “Song of the Salad.”’ This 
imaginative full-color filmstrip 
was created by our Home Eco- 
nomics Department. Coupled 
with a teacher’s guide, it 
vividly presents the history, 
preparation and nutritional 
importance of salads. 


@ The filmstrip and teach- 
er’s guide will be sent to you 
by H. J. Heinz Company on a 
permanent loan basis. Just clip 
and mail coupon below. 


Below: a typical excerpt from 
“Song of the Salad’’ 


@ No matter how crisp the greens, 
how fresh the fruit, how tender the 
meat, a salad with a nondescript 
dressing is seldom a success. 


H. J. Heinz 
P. ©. Box 28, D-12—PH-109, | 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. | 
Piease send me, on a permanent loan basis, the ] 
filmetrip and teacher's guide, ‘Song of the Salad,"’ 
a wall chart of which was shown in the September | 
issue of this magazine | 
Name | 
Title | 
School | 
Address | 
City State 
This offer good in United States only | 


The Positive Case 
(Continued from page 11) 


technology and science can be util- 
ized by the home economists for 
more effective and aesthetic living. 

“The home economist is concerned 
with the improvement of family life 
through the application of new de- 
velopments in the social and be- 
havioral sciences for creating a bet- 
ter understanding of human relations 
in the home, particularly as this af- 
fects the launching of the most valu- 
able of satellites yet created, our 
children. 

“In this age of abundance, eco- 
nomic problems of families persist as 
they must adjust to outside forces of 
inflation, unemployment, and resolve 
complex problems of money manage- 
ment in the use of credit, invest- 
ments, and insurance for financial 
security. Adequate interpretation of 
technological innovations through 
consumer education is of increasing 
importance. 

“Home economics is the one pro- 
fessional group which has as its ma- 
jor objective the application of the 
sciences for the improvement of home 
life in a society that respects the 
fundamental value of family living.” 
However, the salvation of home eco- 

nomics in this space age requires far 
more than improving public informa- 
tion. There is evidence that home eco- 
nomics teachers and specialists have 
allowed techniques to divert too much 
of their time and energy from funda- 
mentals. Many of these same leaders 
have either ignored or failed to respond 
adequately to drastic changes in mod- 
ern life which either threaten the home 
or afford unprecedented opportunities 
for its enrichment. 


Shortage of Personnel 


The acute shortage of women trained 
for all types of home economics profes 
sions should be a cause of grave con 
cern. A survey recently published by 
the United States Office of Education 
revealed such facts as the following: 
College placement services and other 
agencies consistently reported from five 
to ten demands for every home eco- 
nomics graduate. To provide replace- 
ments for homemaking teachers in sec- 
ondary schools requires from 4,000 to 
5,000 new teachers annually. The sup 
ply has ranged from 3,200 to 3,500. 

The American Dietetics Association 
reports ten times more demand as 
trained persons available for hospital 
dietitians. To fill the openings which 
develop annually for dietitians and insti- 
tutional managers would require that 
1,500 be graduated in contrast to the 
1,000 being graduated at the present 
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Free educational materials 
covering canned foods: 


Two New 
Student Leaflets 


LET’S EXPLORE CANNED FOODS 


—for junior high school students. 
Meals, snacks and party planning 
for grades 7, 8 and 9. 


KNOW YOUR CANNED FOODS 


—for senior high school and for 
college. Keys to meal planning; 
food for fun; shopping tips; 
recipes; important information 
about canned foods. 


and five tested favorites: 
DESCRIPTIVE LABEL HELPS 
THE CANNED FOOD SHOP- 
PER. A guide to efficient buying. 
CANNED FOOD TABLES. Nu- 
tritive values; daily dietary al- 
lowances; servings per unit for 
common can and jar sizes. 
CANNED FOOD BUYING 
GUIDE. Wall chart, 24” x 37”, 
in color, showing actual can and 
jar sizes. 

OF RECIPES ... AND CAN 
SIZES. How to specify size of 
cans and jars. 

USING CANNED FOODS — 
CLASS AND HOME ACTIVI- 
TIES. Stimulates interest and 
learning. 

Complete kits upon request. 


Please use the Coupon 
Service Section to order. 


Consumer Service Division 


NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


1133 20th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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time from colleges and universities. 

This shortage of trained home econ- 
omists poses a serious threat to home 
economics programs in the various 
states. Here in Kansas, for example, we 
currently have 12 unfilled vacancies for 
home economics agents. The total short 
supply of women with such trainin7 for 
the nation as a whole doubtless runs 
into the hundreds. 

In the face of these shortages, stu- 
dent-enrollment trends in home eco- 
nomics are discouraging. Enrollments 
generally in the nation’s higher institu- 
tions are now increasing at a rate of 
almost ten per cent annually, and en- 
rollments of women students seven per 
cent annually. By contrast, the number 
of students majoring in home economics 
has grown less than two per cent a year. 
In many land-grant colleges the figure 
is actually declining. The land-grant 
institutions of the North Central region 
enrolled 33,553 women in 1954, 34,512 
in 1955, and 39,712 in 1956. The home 
economics enrollments in these  insti- 
tutions for these same years were 6,- 
846, 6,955, and 6,883 respectively. 

You women in home economics can 
make a substantial contribution toward 
solving this problem. In so doing, you 
will not only strengthen the protes- 
sional base of vour own program but 


check the 


free 


perform an invaluable service to thou- 
sands of our finest young people. 

I would urge that every teacher and 
every home demonstration agent in 
America assume responsibility for iden- 
tifving high school girls in their com- 
munity who are capable of succeeding 
in college home economics courses and 
encouraging the girls to enroll in these 
courses. If such a project is to succeed, 
several measures must be undertaken. 

Complete information about the at- 
tractive career opportunities in pro- 
fessional home economics must be 
furnished high school principals, coun- 
selors, and teachers, as well as the girls 
themselves, and their parents. Your 
land-grant college or university can 
probably furnish you with printed ma- 
terial for this purpose. 

It is important that students be in- 
formed about the intellectual require- 
ments for success in college home eco- 
nomics. You must show them that home 
economics in higher institutions is more 
than just cooking and sewing. 


Financial Assistance 


Finally, you should attempt to devel- 
op financial assistance for girls quali- 
fied for college courses in this field but 
lacking sufficient funds to attend col- 
lege. In the case of girls of superior 


promise, your land-grant college will 
often have scholarships or part-time 
jobs to offer. As a striking example of 
what can be done I point with pride 
to a current project of the home demon- 
stration units of Kansas. They have 
raised $50,000 toward construction of 
a $150,000 scholarship house for wom- 
en students majoring in home economics 
at our State College. 

Because of current criticism leveled 
at home economics as a subject in our 
schools, we should engage in a soul- 
searching re-evaluation of the entire 
field, including home demonstration 
work, to determine if we have departed 
from fundamentals and to what extent. 


Importance of Liberal Arts 


Home economics grew out of the 
liberal arts and should still be firmly 
rooted, Such pioneer leaders in the field 
as Dean Isabel Bevier of the University 
of Ilinois and our own Dean Margaret 
Justin at Kansas State College repeat- 
edly emphasized the importance of 
literature, art, history, philosophy, and 
even foreign languages in the educa- 
tion of homemakers. 

Dean Bevier defined home economics 
as “the correlation and application of 
the arts and sciences to the home.” She 

(Continued on page 32) 
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with Cling Peaches and Fruit Cocktail from California 


OVD Sx 


Movie: 16 mm., 20 min. Voice commentary. 


Film Strip: Same material for 35 mm., strip 
film projector. Voice on 3313 rpm record. 
Mimeographed script also available. 


Color Movie or Film 
Strip: The history of 
peaches. Modern growing, canning of California 
clings. Preparation and serving of cling peach 
and fruit cocktail dishes for family and parties. 


COOKING 


Important: Requests filled in order received. 


Please print name and address plainly. 


Teacher's Manual: Brief, complete 
facts on canned cling peaches and 


CLING PEACH 
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fruit cocktail. Practical recipes. Use ideas. Demonstra- 
tion plans. Home assignments. 


Recipe Sheets: Punched for student note- 
books, 8% x 11. Easy, tested directions 
for cling peach, fruit cocktail dishes, 


Full Color Wall Poster: Cling peach or fruit 
cocktail dish. Recipe in large, legible type. 
No brand names. 


Miz, Mimeograph Stencil: Cut for you to run 

off lesson sheets, 8% x 11, spaced for punch- 
ing and insertion in student notebooks. Buying facts, 
class and home projects, use suggestions. 


i53 Market Stree 


ADVISORY BOARD San Francisco 5, * california 
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... leaching 
guide on 
menstrual 
health > 


O FAC 


prepared in response to 
countless requests from teachers 
all over the country 


medically documented, 
reviewed by educators, 
nurses, physicians 


written in simple language 
which you can transmit 
directly to students 


covers entire field of 
menstrual health—anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, 
pertinent historical facts 
clear anatomical diagrams 
special question and 

answer section highlighting 
areas of misconception 


PLUS companion booklet 
for students 


SEND FOR COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL KIT 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED P-109-D 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 4 
Please send me the tree material: Teaching guide, ; 
"From Fiction to Fact’ and companion booklet 
for students, with order card tor additional free 4 
supply. 

: 

City Zone State 4 
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(Continued from page 31) 


warned against the danger of stressing 
skills at the expense of fundamentals. 
“The liberal arts,” she once wrote, “can 
give homemakers: 
“A better conception of their own 
place and work in the world by the 
study of the history and literature 
of other peoples and tongues. The 
eye can be trained to recognize beau- 
ty of color and outline, and the hand 
to express it in constructing and 
adorning the house beautiful.” 
On another occasion she declared: 
“Home economics has a chance to 
teach something of the beauty of life 
and the unity of life, to teach that 
there is an art in a well-ordered 
home and a well-ordered life; and 
that, perhaps, is the greatest thing 
that home economics has to do.” 


During the past half century, amaz- 
ing progress has been achieved in the 
perfection of the techniques of home- 
making. 

Such technological developments as 
air conditioning, central heating, mod- 
ern plumbing, and a multitude of elec- 
trical appliances, coupled with the find- 
ings of institutional research, have 
made possible unparalleled material im- 
provements in the home. But we have 
failed even to approximate such prog- 
ress in the spiritual and cultural aspects 
of homemaking. This is due in part to 
our concern with skills at the expense 
of fundamentals. 


Effect of Mass Media 


Today such mass information and 
entertainment media as radio, tele- 
vision, newspapers and other publica- 
tions, long-play records, and the uni- 
versal availability of first-rate art con- 
front American homemakers and home 
economists with an unprecedented chal- 
lenge. This media can make possible 
the enrichment of the home in a man- 
ner undreamed of two generations ago. 
They can with equal force corrupt and 
degrade the home. 

How has the American home _re- 
sponded to these opportunities? Volu- 
minous data are now available in an- 
swer to this question and most of this 
data is discouraging. Not long ago, 
for example, a superb hour-and-a-half 
production of Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet was carried on one of our largest 
television networks. According to an 
audience survey only 15.6 per cent of 
all television receivers were tuned to 
Romeo and Juliet during its first half 
hour and this figure had dropped to 
10.9 per cent during its final half hour. 
In contrast, 20.8 per cent of all sets 
were tuned to Burns and Allen during 
the 30-minute period and 41.6 per cent 
to I Love Lucy during the final 30 
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minutes. Last summer numerous day- 
time television shows were interrupted 
so that sessions of the United Nations 
concerned with the explosive Near East 
crisis could be brought directly to tele- 
vision viewers. It was subsequently re- 
ported that many television stations re- 
ceived hundreds of phone calls protest- 
ing such interference with their dail) 
diet of quiz shows and soap operas. 

Despite the universal availability of 
first-rate books, only 17 per cent of the 
American people can be found reading 
at any given time in contrast with 55 
per cent of the people of Great Britain. 

Yet the quality of a home today 
might well be gauged by whether the 
television set is tuned to a quiz show 
or a concert by the Boston Symphony. 
The reading materials that predominate 
in a home, whether comic books or 
idea magazines, might reflect its value 
to the community. 

In the face of such a challenge, home 
economics should embrace the libera] 
arts more than ever before. Your work 
should be concerned not only with im- 
proving the diet, but with enriching 
the mind and elevating the taste as 
well. 


Adapted from an address at the National 
Home Demonstration Council Meeting, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


ERVOI;) ! 


REG. U.S PAT. OFT. 


PORTABLE 


All Stainless Steel—Vacuum Insulated 
(Hot or Cold) Food, Soup, Coffee, Milk 
and Beverage Coarrier-Dispensers... 


BEGIN WHERE 
COOKING KETTLES, 
AND COFFEE URNS, 
LEAVE OFF! 


To-day’s ‘‘Modern’’ trend toward cen- 
tralization of food production is a move 
toward Economy, Better Quality and 
Higher Sanitary Stondords. 

The development of AerVoiDs made pos- 
sible this modern concept of Mass-Feeding, 
which has now been successfully adopted 
by Institutions, Schools, Hospitals, 
dustrial Plants, Hotels, Caterers, Camps, 
Air Lines, Civil Defense and many other 
Governmental and Commercial feeding 


operations. 
Engi d for itation and ‘in Com- 
pliance’’ with construction requirements 


of the U.S. Public Health Service Codes. 
Write for FREE Literature Kit PHE-08 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
19 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Tips for Stitching Synthetics 

Machine stitching on synthetic fabrics 
can leave a telltale trail of carelessness. 
Because of the high elasticity of syn- 
thetic fibers and their high resistance to 
abrasion, machine stitching must be 
different for these fabrics from that for 
nautral fabrics. 

Sewing-machine tension on both top 
and bottom may need to be slightly 
looser than that for most natural fibers. 
Before sewing a garment, stitch on the 
lengthwise grain of a sample, and adjust 
the tension accordingly. 

Stitches should be a little shorter than 
those for most natural fibers. A shorter 
stitch is more elastic and allows more 
“give” to a seam. This is especially im- 
portant for crepes. 

Use fine, sharp sewing-machine and 
hand needles. Sew at a slow and even 
speed. This helps to keep the needle 
from getting hot, It also helps the thread 
retain its elasticity. This retention of 
elasticity is especially important for fine 
sheers to avoid puckering on the length- 
wise grain. Stitching sheers over tissue 
paper will help to prevent puckering. 


Behind the Seams 


An entirely new non-woven inter- 
facing has been introduced by Keybak. 


Crisp flared skirt by Mr. Mort is 
lined and interfaced with Keybak. 
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newsor Fashions, 
Textiles, Grooming | 


Similar to mesh in appearance, this 
openwork fabric is airy and light in 
weight. It launders and dry-cleans suc- 
cessfully. Permanently finished, it molds 
and holds the shape that any pattern 
requires. It cuts in any direction and is 
so easy to handle that even beginning 
sewers will find it convenient to use. 
Available nationally at fabric counters. 


Plump mattress pad is filled with 


Dacron, covered with percale. 


New Comfort for Sleeping 


A new cushioning pad, generously 
quilted with soft Dacron polyester fiber- 
fill, brings comfort to stiff or lumpy 
mattresses. To perform a double duty 
of soft cushion and mattress protector, 
the pad has sides shaped to fit snugly 
over the mattress. Called Mattressette, 
the bed cushioning pad made by Bar- 
clay Home Products is said to be ma- 
chine-washable, machine-dryable, non- 
allergenic, odorless, and lastingly soft. 
The twin-size fitted mattress cushion 
costs approximately $10.00; the twin- 
size fat cushion with anchor bands costs 
approximately $9.00. Also available in 
full sizes. 

Bed Linens in Solid Colors 

No-iron combed percale bedsheets 
and pillow cases in solid colors have 
been marketed by Indian Head Mills. 
Vat dyed and sanforized, the sheets are 
available in pastel colors of yellow, blue, 
green, and pink. The new Pequot Easy- 
Care solid color no-irons have the same 
features as the no-iron whites and 
stripes. 

No special laundering is required. 
They can be line dried or machine dried. 
It is claimed that they will dry quicker 
than ordinary cotton sheets, 
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Teen Agers 
don’t have 
to have 
blemishes 


Correct face washing is the 
main key to control of excess oili- 
ness, pimples and blackheads. 


Send for the folder, “I’ve Got a 
Secret,” which was designed for 
your use in the classroom and for 
students at home. It contains a wall 
chart illustrating the correct way 
to wash and care for each different 
skin type—normal, dry, oily and 
blemished skin. 

Hundreds upon hundreds of doctors and 
nurses use and recommend Cuticura Soap, 
Cuticura Ointment and Cuticura Medicated 
Liquid because these preparations have 


proved themselves to be gentle, highly ef- 
fective and completely trustworthy. 


To order folders use coupon 
on page 37, 
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proven 
best 

by every 
test 


CHALKS and CLEANERS 


Homemaking is a vital 
subject. Teach it dra- 
matically—teach it 
visually! 

Just as television en- 
ables people to see as 
well as hear so a 
“Chalk Talking” teach- 
er “draws out” her 
pupils to see and un- 
derstand. 


YOUR CHALKBOARDS 
ARE YOUR BEST 
VISUAL AIDS! 
®@ For general writ- 

ing and lettering 


® For cooking and 
sewing demon- 
strations 


@ For related arts 
and crafts 


Write for new folder on utilizing 
the chalkboard. It’s Free! 
Dept. PC-1]1. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
| SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 
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NEW 
For the Home 


Decorated Dinnerware 


The theme of plenty—Golden Grain— 
is the new Boontonware pattern of mela- 
mine dinnerware. The company sur- 
veyed consumer likes and preferences 
among dinnerware patterns before the 
final Golden Grain pattern was deter- 
mined. Though it has an air of formality 
and tradition, the pattern lends itself to 


One of the patterns in melamine din- 
nerware available from Boontonware. 


casual treatment in table settings as 
well. Another new pattern from the 
same company is Galaxy, striking mela- 
mine dinnerware with a star motif drawn 
in gold, gray, and maroon against white. 
It can grace a traditionally set table as 
well as one set with contemporary ac- 
cessories. 


Roll-out Dishwasher 


Heat and power combine to wash 
dishes automatically and sanitarily in a 
new Westinghouse roll-out dishwasher, 
designed for permanent under-counter 
installation. Touch a latch bar on the 
washer, and you can roll out the unit 
easily. The latch bar locks the dish- 
washer closed during operation. A safety 
switch automatically halts the operation 
if a forgotten dish must be added. A hot 
water booster raises water temperature 
to 140 degrees F. for both washing and 
rinsing. Hot water is propelled against 
the dishes during washing and hot air 
during drying. The unit is designed to 
hold a complete service for ten, or a 
complete service for six with room for 
pots and pans. Fine china, crystal, and 
silver can be washed safely due to the 
scientifically designed racks. 


Sharp Knives Safer 
Sharp knives not only make food 


preparation easier, but reduce the dan- 
ger of cutting yourself. A dull knife 
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takes more pressure, making it more 
likely to slip. And a dull knife is still 
sharp enough to give you a nasty cut 
that will heal slowly. 

To help keep knives sharp, wash them 
separately; then store them in a rack 
that will protect the cutting edge. Don’t 
use knives to cut paper, string, or other 
materials that will dull the edge. 

A sharpening stone is a good tool to 
sharpen dull knives. If you are not sure 
how to use a stone, it might be better 
to take dull knives to an experienced 
professional sharpener. Once you have 
them sharp, protect them so that they 
will stay sharp. 


Super-strength Foil 


The Aluminum Company of America 
has developed a new foil which they 
claim is up to 104 per cent stronger 
than any other foil on the market. This 
development means that foil users can 
now buy a wrap with greatly improved 
resistance to puncturing and tearing— 
important qualities in the packaging of 
sharp and irregularly shaped objects 
such as meat and poultry. Today alu- 
minum foil wrap has become an indis- 
pensable home utility item for wrap- 
ping, cooking, and covering. 


Electric floorwasher made by Hoover 
will scrub all floors without effort. 


Electric Floor Washer 


A revolutionary new electric floor 
washer which washes floors and then 
drinks up the scrub water has been in- 
troduced by the Hoover Company. A 
self-contained unit, this new appliance 
wets the floor with clean water and 
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detergent, scrubs it, then vacuum-dries it almost in- 
stantly. Dirty water vacuumed up is kept separate 
from the clean wash water, Operating controls are on 
the handle. It was developed after surveys indicated 
that 31 per cent of all women still scrub floors on their 
hands and knees, 34 per cent use mops, and 24 per 
cent use both methods. 

The electric floor washer requires no stooping or 
bending, no hand-scrubbing or mopping, no rinsing, 


and no wiping. The user's hands do not touch water. 


Wall-cleaning Applicator 

Swirlaway, the first applicator designed to clean 
walls, has been introduced by the E. R. Wagner Manu- 
facturing Company. In addition to walls, the appli- 
cator is said to clean other painted surfaces such as 
ceilings, doorways, and molding around the floor, as 
well as carpeting, home and auto upholstery, An over- 
the-shoulder tank holds the cleaning fluid which is re- 
leased onto a sponge by squeezing a rubber diaphragm 
on the handle. 

Tests conducted by the company showed that the 
applicator can do an 8 x 12-foot wall in about ten 
minutes, 


The New Look in Cookware 

A new cookware line, recently 
Mirro Aluminum Company, is said to feature a prac- 
tical, new concept—the Easy-Over Cover Grip. The 


unveiled bv the 


new grip, which extends bevond the cover, permits 
neat and safe removal and turning of the cover without 
the risk of burns. Utensils incorporating the new de 
sign range from pots and pans to French fryers, per- 
colators, and drip coffee makers. 


New Silver Patterns 

In both informal and elegant settings good silver- 
ware is in demand. In homes where formality prevails 
there seems to be a strong trend to more traditional. 
ornate designs. In more informal homes, the trend 
appears to be away from the strong horizontal and 
vertical lines previously seen, and toward patterns that 
are still simple but softer in feeling. Because both 
trends are so strong in America today, Gorham has 
introduced two sterling silver patterns, Firelight and 
Secret Garden. Firelight has a fluid modern design 
while Secret Garden has a more elaborately decorated 
floral pattern. 


Firelight is the name of a new pattern by 
Gorham made in a heavy weight silver. 
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American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
1128 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send your free booklet “Sparkling Party Recipes” containing recipes 
and party suggestions. (Sample copy free and after you have seen it, if you 
can use more we can provide up to 30 without charge.) 


Name 
(please print) 
School 
City 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Dept. PC-11A, Sandusky, Ohio 

YOU TALK BETTER WITH CHALK! 

Make your chalkboard your most valuable teaching tool. It is wonderfully 
adaptable to all classes and easy to maintain when you use Hygicia Chalkboard 
Products. Write for free folder. 


School 


State 


103 Oct. 59 PHE 


Zone——_ 


The American Thread Company—Dept. V 
260 West Broadway, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


Please send me 
instruction sheets 100 
Quantity 


free VELCRO® Closure sample 
Check 


Name 


School 
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TEACHING AIDS 


Campbell. 


TO HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


Carolyn Campbell, Home Economics Department 
Campbell Soup Company, Dept. PH-10, Camden |, N. J 


Viease send me a free copy of Campbell's new Gl-page booklet WONDERFUL WAYS 
WITH SOUPS and supplementary I6-page “MODERN MEAL PLANNING WITH SOUP 
for students, described on page 27 (limit of 50 copies each order Orders can be filled onty 
iu he United States and Canada 
— Number of Students 
Street 
(ity 
iy Canada: Mail te Carolyn Campbell, Home Economies Deparunent, 
Campbell Soup Company, Ltd New Teoront Ontario. Canada 


145 Oct. 59 PHE 


FREE REPRINTS 

Carnation Instant Beauty Beverage 
MARY BLAKE, Carnation Company 
Dept. ED-109, Los Angeles 19, California 


Please send me — —__.. reprints of the Carnation Instant Beauty Beverage 
advertisement, as printed in Co-Ed. 


(please print) 
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NOW 


is the time 


to order 


your 


TEACHING AIDS 


Just fill out 


the coupons offering 


the material 


you would like 


and mail today to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Family Life 


(Continued from page 15) 


size of the American families; marriages, divorces, 
births, and other pertinent information. Some of the 
conclusions are: “More persons than ever before live 
in families . . . Americans are marrying younger than 
ever before and a record proportion of the population 
is married—for instance, over 70 per cent of men in 
the age range 25-29 and women in the age range 
20-24 are or have been married. The median age of 
men at first marriage is now only about 23, and 
that of women about 20... There has been a definite 
increase in fertility. Not only has there been a rise in 
the birth rate of second and third children, but more 
recently there has been a slight increase for fourth 
and fifth children.” 

“What Makes a Good Home? T.is question is com- 
petently handled by Anna W. M. Wolf and Margaret 
C. Dawson in their booklet of the same title, available 
for 40 cents a copy from the Child Study Association 
of America, Inc., 132 East 74th Street, New York 21, 
New York, 

“To most of us,” state the authors, “a good home 
surely means an atmosphere of warmth, of love and 
understanding. It means friends, room for laughter, 
interesting activities and enough of the world’s goods 
to be reasonably comfortable and secure. Probably, 
to most of us, it means a family climate that encourages 
children to develop their own interests and to keep 
growing, and where parents, too, have some life of 
their own and keep growing with their children.” 

The booklet does not attempt to map out a “way 
to happiness,” but it suggests resources that may help 
men and women of varying backgrounds and tempera- 
ments to lay the foundations of a good marriage and a 
good start in life for their children. 

An overdose of togetherness can stifle individuality 
in a big family, according to Mrs. Margaret L. Lane, 
who speaks as an experienced mother of four, in an 
article, “Too Much Together,” published in Parents’ 
Magazine, February 1959. She came to this realization 
on one of her daughter's birthdays when she and her 
husband treated her to dinner out, without the rest 
of the family. “Just as we were to leave the restaurant,” 
says Mrs. Lane, “she glanced quickly around to make 
sure no one was looking and gave us each a fleeting 
kiss. “Thank you,’ she said, ‘for the most wonderful 
birthday I've ever had. Please don’t be mad at me 
for not wanting the rest of the family. I love them, 
but I wanted you really to look at me and talk to me— 
just this once.’” 

The Lane’s now try to take turns doing things and 
going places with each of their children separately 
every now and then. “Of course,” writes the author, 
“our best times still will be when we are all together. 
But it is our hope that by gently separating our 
children now and then, so that each has a greater 
opportunity to grow, the word ‘family’ will have tor 
all of us not less meaning but more.” 

Democratic family living—what is it? How important 
is it? How can it be achieved? These are the questions 
taken up by Ernest Osborne in Democracy Begins in 
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Cling Peach Advisory Board 
153 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 


Yes, send me free, as described in your advertisement in this publication. 
Teacher's manual Wall poster Cut mimeograph stencil 
_____. Student recipe sheets. And send [] Movie or 
Filmstrip with 33-1/3 epm record or [) mimeographed script and 
~~ accompanying recipe folders for use 
(date preferred) of (second choice date) —— 


the Home, Pamphlet No. 192, available for 25 cents 
a copy from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, New York. 

Defining democracy, the author reminds us that it 
is “a form of government wherein the source of poli- 
tical authority is in the people rather than in a ruler; 
it is government by the many as opposed to govern- 
ment by the few. In the non-political area, in family 
lite, democracy can be thought of as having its au- 
thority in the total family group rather than in one or 
both parents.” Recognizing that this statement is 
rather general, and one which takes on meaning only 
through the ordinary, day-by-day family experience, 
Dr. Osborne goes on to say that “Democracy, as a way 
of life, may be expressed quite differently in different 
families. What is important is that the spirit of 
democracy —of cooperative sharing, of consideration tor 
the rights of each in the group—is expressed through 
whatever is done.” 

Quoting trom a study made by Christine Beasley, 
the author gives four attitudes or approaches which he 
feels characterize democratic tamily living: “1. The 
freedom given a child to make progressively more sig 


( please print) 


School 
Address 
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CO-ED 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for ____ subseription to Co-ed, to begin with the 
September 1959 issue, for the ch understand that, with an 
order for 10 or more Co-ed subscriptions, | shall receive my own Teacher desk 
opy of /’ractical each month without charge 

Semester-—4 issues per subscription).“ School Year—8 issues ($1.00 
er subscription) * (J Tentative Order (may be revised) ©) Final Order (send 
nll later) 


Name 


(please print) 
School. 


Five or more subs, to one address. Orders for one to four subscriptions filled 


by school vear only. Price: $1.50 each per annum 
134 Oct. 59 PHE 


From CUTICURA 
Dept. PH-910, Malden 48, Mass. 


nificant decisions concerning his own welfare; 2. The 
respect shown for his uniqueness; 3. The understand- 
ing of his particular needs and how they may be ful- 
filled; 4. Cooperative effort in seeking the individual 
and mutual satisfactions both parents and children 


desire.” 


( ) Lean use ___ free copies of Wall Chart showing correct way to wash 
the face, for student use in classroom and home. 


Dr. Osborne carries the ideal of democracy beyond Name... 
the immediate family; he feels that “The family in 
which the youngsters are treated democratically is the 
family from which come friendly, unprejudiced atti- 
tudes and relationships with out-of-family individuals.” 

Successful relationships are not easily achieved in 
family living. “It is not an easy job to build a har- 
monious family life,” admits Jane Mayer, author of 
Getting Along in the Family. This booklet gives speci- 
lic examples and detailed descriptions of family re- 
lationships and offers practical suggestions for preveut- 
ing some of the everyday frictions and disturbing 
crises which punctuate family living. This publication 
costs 60 cents and is available from Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 
West 120th Street, New York 27, New York. 

Respect and lack of respect for children is the 
theme of Hanna Lees’ provocative article in the July 
18, 1959 issue of the Saturday Evening Post. In “How 
Often Do You Insult Your Child?” the author claims 
that many parents fail to treat their offspring with 
the consideration they need to become mature adults. 
“There is,” she states, “a phrase we Americans set 
great store by—human dignity. Most of us live by it 
and would fight for it. But how old does a human 
have to be before we start respecting his dignity?” 

With many examples, the author shows how parents 
may thoughtlessly hurt their children with inconsider- 
ate remarks which they would not think of saying 
to an adult. 


School_ 


Address 


THIS IS A LABEL—PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT 
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lew Educational Prices on 
New General Electric Appliances 


Portable Appliance Dept. 

General Electric Company 

Section-F61P-10, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Please send me information on the following 
New Spray, Steam and Dry lron 
Other General Electric Portable Appliances (New Automatic Saucepan, Aute- 
matic Skillet, Steam and Dry tron, Portable Iron, Standard Mixer, Portable 
Mixer. Automatic Coffee Makers, Automatic Grill and Waffle Baker, Toast-R- 
Oven, Rotisserie-Oven, Automatic Can Opener, Toaster.) 

| understand SPECIAL, LOW RDUCATIONAL PRICES sent me are for appliances 

to be used in classrooms and demonstrations only 


— 


School er Organization 
Address — 
Zone State 


162 Oct. 59 PHE 


HOW TO GET FREE DESK 
COPY OF Betty Cnockens 
GOOD and EASY COOK BOOK 


With order of 10 or more copies of “Good and 
Easy,’ you will receive your own desk copy 
without charge. 

Please send me copies of Betty 
Crocker’s Good and Easy Cook Book, at $.79 
yer copy plus postage. If order is for 10 or more, 
| will receive an extra copy FREE, 


Educational Division School______ ____— 


630 Sth Ave. Address 
New York 20, New York 


This article might be the basis for stimulating, per- 
haps controversial, classroom discussion. 
Help in planning family programs is the purpose 
(Continued on page 38) 


City 
PHE 10-59 164 Oct. 59 PHE 
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THESE FREE 
AND 
LOW-COST 
TEACHING 
AIDS 


are offered 


for your 
immediate 
USEC « 


Many will not 


be offered again, 


so send 


your 
coupons 


promptly to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Family Life 
(Continued from page 37) 


of an excellent new handbook for program or recrea- 
tion leaders which can be of interest to anyone active 
in community groups—churches, schools, PTA’s, com- 
munity centers. This practical handbook, entitled, 
Family Activities With Other Families, written by 
Helen Southard, consultant on family life for the 
YWCA, was prepared to help organize programs which 
a number of families enjoy together. The author de- 
scribes some of the characteristics of specific age 
groups that will help the leader in planning activities. 
She then suggests specific activities for each group, 
relating these to the family program. Each section 
contains a list of books, pamphlets, and films as re- 
source materials, There is also a “how to do it” section 
which makes a thorough investigation of such activi- 


ties as music, art, family camping, swimming, and 
youth-adult discussions. Single copies of this hand- 
book are available for 75 cents from the National 
Board, YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


Recent Books on Family Life 


Bacmeister, Rhoda W., All in the Family, New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 

Bauer, Helen, Good Times at Home, Los Angeles, 
Melmont, 1954. 

Beim, Jerrold, Who's Who in Your Family, New 
York, Franklin Watts, 1954. 

Bertine, Eleanor, M.D., Human Relationships—In 
the Family, In Friendship, In Love, New York, Long- 
mans, Green, 1958. 

Cassell, Sylvia, Back-Yard Games and Activities, 
New York, Harper, 1958. 

Duvall, Evelyn Millis, Family Development, New 
York, J. B. Lippincott, 1957. 

Kelman, Frances Lomas, The Family in a Money 
World, New York, Family Service Association of 
America, 1957. 

Force, Elizabeth S., Your Family—Today and To- 
morrow, New York, Chicago, Harcourt, Brace, 1955. 

Gruenberg, Sidonie Matsner, The Parents’ Guide to 
Every-day Problems of Boys and Girls, New York, 
Random House, 1958. 

Jacobson, Paul H., Ph.D., American Marriage and 
Divorce, New York, Rhinehart, 1959. 

Jahoda, Marie, Current Concepts of Positive Mental 
Health, Joint Commissionon Mental Illness and Health, 
Monograph Series No. 1, New York, Basic Books, 1958. 

Landis, Judson T., and Landis, Mary G., Building a 
Successful Marriage, New York, Prentice-Hall, 1954. 

New York Academy of Medicine, Galdston, lago, 
M.D., Editor, The Family in Contemporary Society, 
New York, International Universities Press, 1958. 

Osborne, Ernest G., Ph.D., Understanding You 
Parents, New York, Association Press, 1956. 

Wilkes, Edward T., M.D., Family Guide to Teen- 
Age Health, New York, Ronald Press, 1958. 

Winter, Gibson, Love and Conflict: New Patterns in 
Family Lite, New York, Doubleday, 1958. 
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Cocke FILM LENDING LIBRARY 
General Mills, Inc., 9200 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 
ad Please send following filmstrip for free showing on short-term 
4 \ loan basis: Ist choice date 2nd choice date 
\ 


} BETTER BISCUITS 


Spice Notebook 


(Continued from page 28) 


and dried in the sun until it turns a deep brown or 
black, and becomes shriveled and hard, At this stage it 
is a peppercorn. It may be ground or be shipped whole. 

If you look closely at ground black pepper you will 
see that it is a collection of dark and light particles. 
This is because it is composed of two parts—a dark 
colored outer husk and a light colored kernel. 

White pepper is the inner kernel of the peppercorn. 
To produce it, the berries are allowed to remain on the 
vine until fully ripe. Then they are piled in heaps to 
encourage fermentation. Hulling is done by hand labor 
or by machine. Native women soak the berries in pools 
of water, then rub off the hulls by hand. In the spice 
trade the hand-hulled product is referred to as white 
pepper, and the machine-hulled product is called 
decorticated pepper. White pepper is always ground 
before it goes to market. 


Name 


School 


Address 


City_ 0ne_ State 
| wish to purchase the filmstrip at $5.00 each 165 Oct. 59 PHE 


HOW TO GET FREE DESK 
COPY OF Betty Cnockens 
PICTURE COOK BOOK 


With order of 10 or more Looseleaf Text Edi- 
Lion copies you will receive your own desk copy 
without charge. 


Please send me copies of the Text 
Edition of Betty Crocker'’s Picture Cook Book, 
at $2.88 per copy plus postage. If order is for 10 

} - or more, 1 will receive an extra copy FREE. 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. | Name —— 
School Dept School 
330 West 42nd Street Address 


New York 36, New York 
City Zone State : 
PHE 10-59 166 Oct. 59 PHE 


Chicken Curry Indienne 
pounds ready-to-cook 2 cups coconut milk” 
chicken 44 tsp. ground black 
cup shortening pepper 
tbsp. instant minced 114 tsp. salt 
onion softened in 2 1 tbsp. fresh lemon 
tbsp. water juice 
2 tbsp. curry powder 4 cups cooked rice 
Wash chicken, (Cut into serving-size pieces, if whole 
chicken is used.) Wipe dry and set aside. Heat shorten- 
ing in a heavy 9-inch skillet. Add minced onion and cook 
only until onions are limp. Remove onions from fat with 
a perforated spoon and save to use later. Blend curry 
powder into the hot fat. Cook over low heat 2 to 3 min- 
utes. Add chicken. Fry on all sides, 10 to 12 minutes. 
Add coconut milk, cooked onions, and black pepper 
Simmer gently, uncovered, until gravy begins to thicken 
and chicken is tender; about 25 minutes. Stir in salt. Add 
lemon juice just before serving. Serve with cooked rice and 
a condiment dish of chutney, chopped nuts, and sieved 
hard-cooked eggs. Yield: 4 servings. 
°Coconut Milk: Heat to the boiling point 2 cups grated 
fresh coconut with 2 cups water. Cool. Strain through 
cheesecloth, squeezing out the milk. 


Cucumber Salad 


2 medium unpeeled 4 tsp. ground white 
cucumbers pepper 
2'o tsp. salt 1/16 tsp. garlie powder 
1 tbsp. cider vinegar 34 cup sour cream 
Cut unpeeled cucumbers into ‘s-inch slices, Add salt and 
vinegar and mix well, Let stand 2 to 3 hours. Drain. Add 
white pepper, garlic powder, sour cream, and toss lightly. 
Serve at once. Yield: 4 to 5 servings. 


H. J. Heinz Company 
P.O. Box 28, D-12-PH- 109, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me, on a permanent loan basis, the filmstrip and teacher's guide, 
"Song of the Salad.” 


Name 

Title 

School 
Address 


City — Zone_________ State 
179 Oct. 59 PHE 


Keybak Educational Dept. 


Chicopee Mills, Inc. 
47 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me Kevbak educational material. 


Please enclose 25¢ to cover cost of mailing. 


Name 
( please print) 


Pfeffernuesse (Pepper Nuts) 
cups strained honey tsp. ground nutmeg 
cup shortening tsp. ground allspice 
egg tsp. ground cardamom 
cups sifted all- seed 
purpose flour ® tsp. ground black 
1 tsp. salt pepper 
1 tsp. soda 4 tsp. finely crumbled 
1 tsp. double-acting anise seed 
baking powder 

Heat honey (do not boil) in a saucepan large enough 
for mixing dough. Add shortening, cool. Beat in egg. Sift 
remaining ingredients together and gradually stir into the 
honey mixture. Let dough stand 30 to 40 minutes until 
stiff enough for easy handling. Shape into 1-inch balls. 
Bake on lightly greased cookie sheets 13 to 15 minutes in 
a pre-heated oven (350° F.). Frost with Pfeffernuesse 
Frosting. Store in air-tight container. (Turn page ) 


195 Oct. 59 PHE 


THE KNOX INTERNATIONAL CHEFS’ TOUR CONTEST 


Knox Gelatine Co., Box PH-109 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


4 
4 


Please mail me a copy of the Contest Description-and-Rules Bulletin and 
entry form, as described on Page 3}. 


Name 


Address 


City 
198 Oct. 59 PHE 
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MANY OF THESE 
COUPONS ARE 
exclusive WITH 
PRACTICAL 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 
EDITION OF 
CO-ED 


BE SURE 

TO FILL OUT 
EACH COUPON 
COMPLETELY. 


Send to: 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Pfeffernuesse Frosting 


2 unbeaten egg whites \%4 tsp. ground cardamom 

1 tbsp. strained honey seed 

\% tsp. finely crumbled 2 cups sifted confec- 
anise seed tioners’ sugar 


Combine egg whites, honey, and spices in a 1-quart 
mixing bowl. Gradually beat in confectioners’ sugar, using 
an electric or rotary beater. Place 12 to 14 pfeffernuesse 
at a time in a bow! with 2 tablespoons of icing. Stir 
thoroughly to coat all sides. Place on a wire cooler for 
icing to harden. Yield: 8 to 9 dozen. 


Baked Fish with Vegetables 


14 cup olive or salad oil lo tsp. crumbled thyme 

1 cup sliced raw cabbage leaves 

1 cup sliced raw carrots 4 tsp. ground black 

1 cup coarsely diced pepper 
raw potatoes 2 tsp. salt 

1 cup coarsely diced 1% Ib. fish steaks or 
raw eggplant fillets 

1 cup coarsely diced 1 tbsp. fresh lemon 
fresh tomatoes juice 

1 cup fresh snap beans, Salt to taste 
cut into l-inch pieces Ground black pepper 

14 cup fresh green peas to taste 

14 cup instant minced Paprika for garnish 
onion 


Heat 3 tablespoons oil in a 10x6x2-inch baking dish. 
Combine vegetables and seasonings. Turn into dish con- 
taining hot oil. Cover. Bake in a preheated hot oven 
(400° F.) 1 hour or until vegetables are tender. Rub salt 
and ground black pepper to taste over fish. Add lemon 
juice to remaining 1 tablespoon oil and brush over fish. 
Pour over vegetables. Bake until flaky and lightly browned, 
15 to 20 minutes. Garnish with paprika. Yield: 6 servings. 


Horse-radish Sauce 


ls cup sour cream % tsp. salt 
4 to 5 tbsp. prepared 1/16 tsp. ground 
horse-radish white pepper 
Paprika 


Combine sour cream, horse-radish, salt, and white pep- 
per. Serve with ham, roast beef, or fish. Yield: % cup. 


Asparagus a la Nicoise 


% cup olive oil 1 cup tomato puree 
lo cup sliced onion 1 tsp. sugar 
4 cup finely chopped 1 tsp. salt 

green pepper 1, tsp. ground black 
2 tbsp. finely chopped epper 

parsley 1 y leaf 


\% cup chopped celery 


Heat olive oil in a saucepan. Add sliced onion and 
chopped green pepper. Cook until limp and transparent. 
Blend in celery, parsley, tomato puree, sugar, salt, and 
bay leaf. Cook over low heat until sauce is thickened. 
Serve over 2 pounds cooked asparagus. Yield: 6 servings. 


Armenian Rice Soup 


1 cucumber, peeled and 1 cup cooked rice 
diced 1 tsp. salt 

2 large lettuce leaves, 14 tsp. ground white 
shredded pepper 

3 tbsp. butter or 1 tbsp. instant minced 
margarine onion 

cup flour tsp. lime or lemon 

5 cups lamb or mutton juice 
stock Paprika 


Make lamb or mutton stock by slowly cooking 2 pounds 
neck of lamb in 6 cups of water with 2 ribs of celery, 
1 bay leaf, and 2 teaspoons salt. 

Saute cucumber and lettuce in butter or margarine about 
10 minutes. Blend in flour, Gradually stir in lamb or 
mutton stock. Add rice, salt, ground white pepper, instant 
minced onion, garlic powder, and lime or lemon juice. Cook 
until slightly thick, stirring frequently. Yield: 6 cups, 
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We Studied Textile Labels 


How valuable are textile labels to the consumer? 
Do they provide the average consumer with the infor- 
mation concerning fiber percentages, instructions for 
care of the garment or fabric, color-fastness, possible 
shrinkage of the fabric or garment, and the address of 
the manufacturer? 

The home economics textiles class at Youngstown 
University searched for the answers to these questions 
by collecting and examining labels pertaining to the 
field of textiles. The one hundred twenty-five labels 
which were studied furnished the class with the fol- 
lowing information: Fiber content was mentioned on 
two thirds of the labels. Specific percentage of fiber 
content was stated on only one third of the labels 
Regarding care instructions, color-fastness and San- 
forization, the labels studied ranged from mere deco- 
rative pieces of paper to those with some information 
such as “Dry Clean,” “Washable,” or other specific facts 
on use and care. 

These labels with specific information are so valu- 
able to the consumer that they should be the collector's 
items of today’s homemaker. A file box for them on 
the laundry shelf will enable the homemaker to refer 
back to the labels for correct care and instructions, 
hence insuring the longest life possible for the garment. 

Many of the labels contained terms referring to new 
fabrics and finishes now being used in the textile field, 
How will the consumer remember the care of the 
many different man-made fabrics unless she has the 
label with the information handy? These labels which 
contain specific information are very valuable, and the 
manufacturers who spend their time and money to so 
label their garments deserve the praise of every modern 
homemaker. This group is furnishing customers with 
a key to wise buying—good labels. So let’s read, file, 
and follow them carefully. 


—Maryornie Hayes 
Dixie Car 
Home Economics Dept 
Youngstown University 
Youngstown, Ohio 


We Dramatize Home Life 


The one experience common to all first graders is 
that of home life. This common interest is used as a 
basis for a unit on how the family lives and works 
together. 

Young children have vivid imaginations and enjoy 
dramatizing a situation. There are many situations con- 
cerning home life that readily lend themselves to role 
play. Children learn to set the table at home by setting 
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Consumer Service Div., National Canners Association 
1133 20th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me free new and revised cducational materials about canned 
students. 


Name 


Address 


City State 


224 Oct. 59 PHE 


__.Zone 


Practical Home Economics 
Edition of Co-ed 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


There are 
Please send — 


. home economics cn my staff. 

FREE extra copies of the September Coupon Service 
Section so that each home economist can order the teaching materials she 
needs individually 
Name. 


(please print) 
school 


Street_ 


City— 
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Singer Sewing Machine Co., Educational Dept. 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Please snd FREF BROCHURI 

“SINGER SLANT NEEDLE SERIES” 

Attractive brochure 
Cabinets. 


illustrating the latess SINGER Sewing Machine and 


Name 


— 
School County— 


Street 


(Offer good in U.S.A. only) 
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“Prize Winning Pies” 


MARTHA LOGAN, DEPT. M.L., SWIFT & COMPANY 
Box 2021, Chicago 9, Ill. 

Please send me copies of Martha Logan's new booklet, “Prize Winning 
Pies” and a coupon for three pounds of Swift's Silverleaf Pure Lard, free for 


classroom use. 
Name 


print) 


( please 
School 
Address 


City Zone State 
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Tampax Incorporated (PS-109-D) 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the free material: 


booklet for 


Teaching guide, “From Fiction to Fact” 

and companicn students, with order card for additional free 

supply. 

SHIPPING LABE 

Name 
(please print) 

School Address__— 
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Co-ed 


is the first and only 
magazine expressly 
designed for the 

home economics students 


in your classes. 


Each issue is written 

to appeal 

to teen-age interests... 
each specifically prepared 
to enrich and up-date 

the homemaking program 


in junior and senior high. 


Do the girls in your class 
receive each issue? 


More than 300,000 teen-age 


home economics students 
now subscribe! 


Just fill out coupons 
and mail them today to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


the play table at school. They learn to wash and dry 
the toy dishes without spilling water on the floor. 

After a play period, children are taught to put toys 
away and are encouraged to help mother by doing the 
same at home. These and other good habits taught at 
school are carried over into the home when parents 
understand the school program and encourage their 
youngsters at home. 


—MILpDRED SEYMOUR 
P. S. 121, Bronx Park 
New York 


Big Effort—Small Budget 


We needed a practice area for our homemaking 
classes and were feeling discouraged about getting it. 
Then one day we were offered the loan of a small cabin 
which had been used by migrant workers on a large 
ranch. The measurements were approximately 9 feet 
by 14 feet and there were two rooms. 

We almost lost heart when we saw it, it was so 
dilapidated and dirty. But a few hours of work with 
a garden hose, strong soap, and a broom made a great 
difference and soon we were ready to tackle our job. 
By “we” I mean my two senior management classes, 
about forty-eight girls. 

The nature of the building made it necessary to 
keep our plans simple. Colors for painting the walls 
and for the draperies and decorative objects were con- 
sidered and we decided on a light chartreuse for walls, 
ceiling, window casings, and doors. Draperies are of 
a gay, small, peasant print on chintz with a Chinese 
red background which has yellows and greens in the 
print. Work was planned so that each girl had the 
opportunity to learn to make French pleats in the 
draperies and to paint a small area. 

The funds for materials were given by the Sears 
Roebuck Foundation. We applied for a grant of $75.00 
and this money was used chiefly for the paint and 
drapery material. 

Keen interest was shown by the girls in the entire 
project. Bookshelves were made by placing apple 
boxes together and these were painted in a harmo- 
nizing green with red inside. Lamp shades and bases 
were made by the girls and they were most attractive. 
Two old chairs were refinished and the cushions were 
covered in harmonizing colors. 

Metal lids from cottage cheese cartons were painted 
and decals attached. These were hung in groups. A slip 
cover for a roll-away bed was made of the drapery 
material and a solid dark green combination. Striped 
awnings were made for the two outside doors. 

The exterior of the cabin was painted gray with 
white trim and the screens repainted black. New 
flooring was installed by the ranch and the girls var- 
nished it. 

Everyone who had any part in carrying on this 
project felt it was most practical. It let the girls see, 
firsthand, how easy it is to make a home clean and 
attractive with a small outlay of money. We were more 
than pleased with the finished product. 


—VeERA ABBEY 


Chairman, Home Economics Department 
Delano (Calif.) Joint Union H. S. 
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Now! 3 Slant-Needle Machines by SINGER 
...made in America by American craftsmen 


Zig-zag and straight-stitch models with interchangeable accessories ... ideal for classrooms 


New SLANT-NEEDLE Deluxe (#404)...finest straight- New SLANT-O-MATIC Special (#403) ... lets you 
stitching machine for every type of fabric from gossamer- do straight stitching and a variety of zigzag and decorative 
light sheers to bulky coatings. Great variety of easy-to-use stitches. Comes with a set of “FASHION* Discs” for addi- 
attachments for supplementary work. tional decorative stitches. 


The perfect series for classroom use! 
Fixed bobbin case + Easy-threading drop-in bobbin 
- Needles, bobbins, other parts interchangeable + 
Needle slants toward operator + Gear motor drive 
for no-stall stitching + Built-in threading chart on 
each machine + “On call” maintenance service + 
Simplest for school operation + Choice of space- 
saving desk cabinets + Rugged construction. 


1-to-5 ratio 

Classroom experience indicates a good ratio of zig- 
zag to straight-stitching machines is one to five. 
Students learn everything that a straight-stitching 
machine can do and have some experience on the 
latest automatic zigzag equipment, 


Famous SLANT-O-MATIC* (#401) . . . greatest all- 
purpose machine ever made ,,. simplest to operate! To 
do buttonholes, decorative stitches, sew on buttons, blind- 
stitch hems without attachments, just “tune” the knob. 


Special prices to schools. DETAILS? Use handy coupon in Coupon Section! 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS & co 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 
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Every 1960 FRIGIDAIRE 3-Ring Agitator Washer 
bathes deep dirt out without beating! 


No matter what they wash and wear... your students wil! feel like queens with this advanced "clothes bath” care. 


MODEL WCI-60 


RATED NO. I FOR ALL- 

AROUND PERFORMANCE BY 

U.S. TESTING CO.,INC. In con- 

trolled laboratory tests of 6 

leading automatic washers. 

~ No. 57745, dated May 
21, 1959. 


No blades to beat, tangle or stretch! 
Patented 3-Ring Agitator pumps up and 
down, never yanks clothes around. 


Wash-and-wear care. Special cycle pro- 
tects against synthetic-wrinkling. 

Safe underwater bleaching. Now an Auto- 
matic Bleach Dispenser makes it a breeze 
to bleach safely, evenly, without “burn.” 
Automatic lint removal. Why empty lint? 
Frigidaire Washers float lint and scum 
out of tub exits automatically. 


New ‘‘Touch-Bar’’ Fabric Selector on 
Custom Imperial Model pre-sets correct 
washing care for any fabric. No guessing 
safe water temperatures or wash and 
spin speeds. Also special setting for wash- 
and-wear cottons. Automatic Soak cycle. 


EF FRIGIDAIRE ADVANCED APPLIANCES DESIGNED WITH YOU IN MIND 


f s 
washing care 
today’s fabric-safe | 
sh knits Wa without 


